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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. MATHEWS. 


mame 


Cuartes Matuews, son of Mr. James Mathews, a bookseller 
of much worth and respectability in the Strand, was born on 
Wednesday, the 28th. June 1776. He received his education at 
Merchant Taylors’, and at the age of 14, three years before he 
quitted school, was articled to his father. Nothing could be more 
prudent than this measure; but articles of indenture have no 
power over the inclinations. Young Mathews was fonder of reading 
books than selling them, and those he preferred were, of all 
others, the btoks which his father wished him to leave uns 
noticed. Bell's British Theatre, The Beauties of the Dramatists, 
and A collection of Farces, were the volumes he singled out 
from the numberless sermons and theological tracts with which 
the shelves in the shop groaned. The Tradesman’s Assistant 
was neglected for the Spouter's Companion, and he longed for 
an opportunity of reciting, in public, some of the speeches 
which he had treasured up in his memory in private. This 


Opportunity soon occurred; he heard that ‘‘ hard by there 
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were spirits at work,’ who, like himself, having souls above 
either buttons or books, were resolved to become the mimic repre- 
Sentatives of Kings and Heroes. In short, a private play was to 
be exhibited; the scene of action wasa small room up one pair of 
stairs, over a pastry-cook’s shop, imthe Strand. Here an elderly 
French Lady gave evening lessons to a few select pupils, who, in 
return for her French exercises, purposed to treat her, and her 
friends, with an English tragedy. This intelligence no sooner 
reached our hero, than he felt an unaccountable desire to learn 
French. So laudable an inclination could not but be en- 
couraged, and he was accordingly sent to acquire the true Pari- 
sian accent, at this evening academy. The ceremony which took 
place at his introduction may easily be imagined ; instead of Boyer’s 
Dictionary, he’received a copy of Phillips's ‘‘ Distrest Mother,” and 
our French pupil, by way of coup d’essai, prepared to ‘‘ counter- 
feit the deep tragedian,” in the part of Phenix. Mr. Elliston was 
the Pyrrhus, and the whole performance went off with much ecla#. 
Our hero, upon whom Melpomene had not bestowed her choicest 
favours, still acquitted himself with tolerable credit, and, but for 
the decorateur of the evening, who had adorned his side with a 
Toledo of more than ordinary length, which somewhat embar- 
rassed his action, would probably have enjoyed a more ample share of 
the puffs with which the audience, as a token of respect, no doubt, 
to the congenial 8pot ever which they were collected. very liber- 
ally rewarded the exertions of the young wagedians. It is often 
curious to trace the history of public characters to its origin, and 
it is not a little remarkable, that two young persons, who, for 
their own amusement, had acted together in a small room over a 
pastry-cook's shop , should find themselves, after a separation of fif- 
teen years, the tragic and comic heroes of the Tuzatre Royat in 
the Haymarket, enjoying the highest honours of the profession, 
and followed by the most genuine applause of the public. 

But before we bring our hero to this point of elevation, we must 
accompany him though the humble gradations which led to it. 
As yet he had not witnessed the representation of a play at the 
Theatre, an amusement which his father, from religious motives 
was not in the habit of countenancing. One evening, however, 
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in the year 1790, he paid a stolen visit to Covent-garden when the | 
‘¢ Orphan.” and Mr. M‘Nally’s farce of ‘‘ Retaliation,” were to be 
presented. The eflect the performance had on his mind decided 
his future destiny. The stage now entirely occupied his thoughts; 
for this ‘‘ all causes must give way,” trade became his fixed an- 
tipathy, and instead of attending to business behind the counter, 
the stage-struck youth was frequently mounted upon it, endeavours 
ing to give the shopman, and the maid, some relish of the oppoe 
site beauties of Otway and O'Keeffe. The ruler was used for a 
truncheon, the red ink for blood ; these, with the kitchen poker 
gracefully dangling from a button-hole of a breeches’-pocket ; a 
towering goose-quill affixed to his hat, turning up in the front a la 
mode Espagnole ; and the skirt of his coat carelessly thrown over 
the left shoulder, thoroughly equipped him for a tragedy hero. 
Whether it was that ‘‘ Young Master's” auditors did not melt into 
tears at the ‘ syllables of dolour’ which fell from him as he 
painted the cistresses of, Jafier, and the despair of Romeo, or that 
his admiration of the inimitable Parsons, whom he saw perform 
about this time, estranged him from the buskin, we cannot deter 
mine. From this period, however, he resolved to pay his court to 
the comic muse. The old men seemed to occupy his most parti- 
cular attention; and with a view to the public efforts which he 
now meant seriously to make, he procured a collection of wigs, - 


which, for number and variety, from the proud full-bottom down 
to the humble scratch, was thought to outvie even Suett’s celebrate 


ed stock, that, to the unutterable grief of every virtuoso and cole 
lector of similar curiosities, was said to be burnt with the Bir- 
mingham Theatre in 1792. | 
In September 1793, he appeared on the Richmond stage in the 
opposite characters of Richmond in ‘‘ Richard 111. and Bowkitt 
in the ‘‘ Son in Law” In March 1794, he played the former cha- 
racter, and Old Doiley, at Canterbury, and immediately after 
wards engaged with one of those theatrical crimps who come over 
occasionally to kidnap our youthful spouters for the Dublin theatre 
deluding them with promises they never mean shall be fulfilled, 
and holding out to them hopes they are pre-determined to disap- 
point. With the expectation that all the flattering representations 
tbat had been made him would be fully realized on his arrival in 
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Dublin, Mathews embarked for that vity. He was engaged to 
to play the principal characters in low comedy, and made his ap- 
pearance in Jacob Gawky and Lingo on the 19th of June, 1794, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Wells. He was very favourably received; 
the songs of Lingo were all encored ; and he repeated the latter 
character, a few nights afterwards, for the benefit of the late 
Mrs. Pope (then Miss Campion.) But this was not the line of bu- 
siness he was invited over to perform: he was not to be a hound 
to hunt, but one to fill up the cry. The County Paris, the Princely 
Burgundy, and Walking Gentlemen, of the most insignificant cast, 
were allotted to him. Complaint was fruitless at this distance 
from home, and to his friends he was prevented, by a feeling of 
pride, from making known the difficulties of his situation. It 
would be an endless, as well as an unpleasent task, to enumerate 
the circumstances of degradation, insult, distress, and cruelty, 
he was obliged to submit to, while under the rod of his scenic ty- 
rant, Mr. Daly, who was at that time manager of the Dublin 
Theatre. After suffering a penance of eighteen months for the 
imprudent step he had taken in quitting England, he resolved to 
return to London, and with this intention got on board a packet 
bound from Cork to Bristol, but which, owing to contrary winds, 
was forced to put into a port in Wales. At Swansea he went to the 
play, and introducing himself to Mr. Masterman, the manager, 
obtained his permision to perform the part of Lingo. From.the 
warm reception he experienced, an engagement was offered him, 
and for three years he was the favourite low comedian in Mr. 
Masterman’s circuit, which included Swansea, Carmarthen, Mon- 
mouth, Cardiff, Llandillo, &c. 


On Mr. Emery’s quitting York for Covent Garden, in 1798, 


Mr, Mathews was engaged by Tate Wilkinson in his situation. 
From the great popularity Emery enjoyed in the York company, 
his successor had. an arduous undertaking to encounter; but no- 
thing seems to have damped the ardour of Mathews, in the fa- 
vourite pursuit for which he had relinquished all other prospects. 


Difficulties served only to increase his earnestness, and incite him | 
to greater exertions. He made his débdét at York on. the 17th of 
August, 1798, in Silky and Lingo, and quickly became one of the 
most popular actors that ever appeared ip that city. He was here 
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enjoying a most comfortable and lucrative situation, when a pro- 
posal was made to him to enter into 'an engagement in London. 





Mr. Colman having determined, in consequence of the encroach- 
ments of the winter managers on the limits of his season, to form 
a company entirely from provincial theatres, engaged our hero on 
very liberal terms, as his principal low comedian ; and, on the 
16th of May, 1803, he made his appearance at the Haymarket in 
the characters of Jabal and Lingo. | 

The first original character he sustained w4s Old Wiggins, in 
which he met with extraordinary success. Indeed, his talents 
were the main prop to Mr. Colman’s perilous undertaking—an 
undertaking, upon which, however, we always reflect with plea- 
sure, since it proved the means of introducing to the notice of the 
town, two such actors as Elliston and Mathews. 

The growing fame of our hero soon attracted the notice of the 
Drury-lane managers, with whom he entered into an engagement 
for three years, on very advantageous terms. He made his first 
appearance at that magnificent theatre on the 18th of September, 
1804, as Don Manuel, in “‘ She would and She would not.”” Of 
this company he remained a member for several years, and accom- 
panied them to the Lyceum in 1809, when burnt out of their old 
quarters. From some unaccountable cause or other, the mas 
nagers were foolish enough to suffer him to leave their company 
at the close of the season, 1810-11 '!—a piece of folly which can 
only be accounted for upon the well-known principle, Quos Deus 
vult perdere, &c, ‘Lhe proprietors of the rival establishment, 
quickly offered him an engagement, which he accepted, and made 
his first bow to a Covent-garden audience on the 12th of October, 
1812, in his favourite charactcr of Buskin, in “ Killing no Mur- 
der.” At this Theatre he has since continued to perform, as much 
to the profit of the concern, as to the satisfaction of the town.— 
During the sumines, he has generally been engaged at the Haye 
market, and has made occasional trips to Edinburgh, Dubs 
lin, &c. &c. &e. . 

He has been twice married. His first wife, Miss E. K. Strong, 
of Exeter, died in May 1802. She published a volume of poems, 
and some novels, which have considerable merit. Being perhaps, 
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a little of the opinion of Johnson, that ‘* if marriage has few joys, 
celibacy has no pleasures,” in 1803 he married Miss Jackson, 
then belonging to the York company, who was engaged with her 
husband for the Haymarket, and made her appearance there in 
Emma, in Peeping Tom. Her last performance was at this The- 
atre, on the 15th September, 1810. 


THE DICTIONARY OF LOVE. 
AND 
WOOER’S VADE MECUM. 


Contuining an explanation of ali the equivocal words and expressions whick 
esctr in that universal language. 


(Continued from Vol. 8, page 416.) 
BEAUTY 


Ys a bait, which as often catches the fisher as the fish. The 
serpent took the beauty of Eve as his text, when he wished to ca- 
jole her to perdition, and succeeded. + This device of the knowing- 
one is universally adopted by his posterity, and wisely too; for it 
is certain, that one of the most infallible means of gaining a 
female, is to persuade her that you are overpowered by the force 
of hercharms, Such is the influence of flattery, that rarely does 
a woman refuse the man any thing, whom she has been weak or 
vain enough to listen to upon this topic, On the other hand, she 
never forgives those who look upon her as plain, or disagreeable, 
In short, with women themselves, the first merit is that of being 
beautiful ; which they would value less, did they reflect how short 
a time they have to enjoy it, and how long to be without it. 

A certain author, without considering how arbitrary the idea 
of beauty is, has given the following description of its chief requi- 


sites; in which every one will, of course, make such alterations as 


his owa taste may suggest to him :— 
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a “1, Youth (¢udispensable.) 
4 2. Stature—neither too high nor too low. 
& 4. Neither too fat nor too lean. 
, 4. All parts symmetrical and well proportioned. 
5. Long dark hair, glossy and soft. 
6. The skin smooth and delicate, of a lovely white and red. 
7. A smooth high forehead. 
: 8. The eye-brows dark, and somewhat arched. The eye-lashes long 
, and dark. 
4 9. The eyes dark, large, and languishing. 
1 10. The nose neither too long nor too short, and perfectly straight. 
a 11. The cheeks rounding away in softened profiles, plump and dimpled. 
; 12. Pouting lips, of the coral hue. 
; 13. A small mouth. 
‘ 14. Teeth white and even. 


_ a 15. The chin rather round, and ending ina dimple. 
: 16. The ears small, and close to the head. 

17. A neck of ivory, long, and well turned. 

18. A white hand, plump and tapering. 

19. Nails pink and oval. 

20. A sweet breath. 

21. A free unaffected air and carriage. 

22. The shape easy and degagee.”’ 
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In the above picture, every one will doubtless find something 
which does not exactly coincide with his taste; and it may safely 





be presumed, that no one will completely approve of it. In fact, 
beauty is merely ideal; it is a thing which cannot be defined.— 
Voltaire, who possessed a happy talent for ridiculing every thing, 
says—‘‘ Ask a toad what is beauty, the perfection of beauty? He 
wili answer, that it is his mate, with her two large round eyes, 
projecting from her diminutive head ; a broad flat rump, a yellow 
belly, and a brown back. Put the same question to the devil; 
he will tell you, that beauty consists in a pair of horns, four 
claws, anda tail. Consult the philosophers, and they will give you 
a pretty sample of nonsense in reply.” 

To ay the truth, there are as many kinds of beauty, as there 
are different qualities which men look for in women. For in- 
stance; aman of a simple and timid nature, of a delicate and | 
tender soul, will prefer the fair-haired beauty, with blue eyes, and 
the complexion of a lily ; with her elegant and stately figure; that 

Vor. IX. Cc 
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young divinity, who has about her scarcely anything material, 
and whose skin, to employ the happy expression of Lord Byron:— 


*¢ Is so thin and transparent of view, 


** You almost may see the light shine through.’’* 


The lively and gay man will think, that beauty consists in spark - 
ling eyes, rosy cheeks. and roundness of form. The ardent man, 
and I think with reason, will prefer that brunette, whose large 
black eye seems to flash fire. It is true, her skin has not the 
lustre of snow—a dazzling lustre, but frequently delusive, like 


everything that dazzles. How often are whiteness and coldness 
found together ! 


BOLDNESS. 


Excuse my boldness. This, when said in the instant of snatch- 


ing small favours, means, ‘‘ I am sounding the channel, to see 


how you will admit of trifling liberties : if you excuse this, I shall 
have encouragement to proceed to greater.”’ 

There are few women who would not more readily forgive an 
excess of boldness than of timidity ; but she who admits of these 
trifling liberties without resenting them, has only herself to blame 
for her inevitable ruin. Boldness often succeeds when fear and 
awe would be ridiculous ; as every thing is that is mis-timed or 
out of place The women are often pleased that the men should 
afford them the excuse of saying, I could not help it. Iwas taken 
by surprise. Thus a well-timed violence may save their delicacy 
though at the expense of their honour. 

The Fair will forgive my plain speaking, for the sake of the in- 
struction my lessons convey. By being thus forewarned of their 
danger, they may avoid the fatal consequences of inexperience: 


BRUNETTES. 


Though the author of the ‘* Treatise on the Passions” says, 
that the dispute about the pre-eminence of brown or fair beauties 
was first broached by voluptuaries, and that it is not precisely 





* Siege of Corinth. 
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black or blue eyes that constitute beauty, yet the connoisseurs in 
general decide for the Cleopatra-style of beauty, the brown, as be- 
ing the most poignant in love. Fair beauties, moreover, are 
rarely so lasting as brown ones. They are less lively and less an- 
imated, but then it must be admitted that they are more dazzling, 
more tender, and enjoy the reputation of being more sensible of 
a constant passion—Were I called upon to decide between the 
two, I should without hesitation give my voice in favour of the 
brunettes. | | 


BUT. 


But if this should be known. Burt if you should be inconstant. 
All these Buts are mere objections without meaning. She has al- 
ready surrendered who has for an instant had it in contemplation. 


‘¢ The woman that deliberates is lost.’’ 


CAPRICE. 


Fashion, taste and woman, are chiefly under the influence of 
this fantastic power. Some Ladies indeed employ it through po- 
licy, to attach their lovers the stronger, by shewing them, that if 

' they do not take good heed what they are about, _ may give 
them the slip before they are aware of it. 

It is only for the young and handsome to dare to be capricious. 
Much is forgiven in them, which in those who want such excuses 
for playing the fool appears ridiculous and contemptible. _ 

There is doubtless a wonderful charm in inconstancy, arising 
from the natural fondness of man for change. It is thus highly 
extolled by a modern bard; 


‘¢ With all my soul, then, let us part, 
Since both are anxious to be free ; 

And I will send you home your heart, 
If you will send back mine to me, 


‘« Tis not that I expect to find 
A more devoted, fond, and true one, 
With rosier cheek, or sweeter mind,— | 
Enough for me that she’s a new one. ’ 


AMBROSE. GUNTHIO.. 
[To be continued.} 
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‘LE BOUQUET PARISIEN. 


Extract of a Letter from Paris. 


* o . + £ 


THEATRE DE LA GAIETE, BOULEVARD DU TEMPLE. 


(‘** La Bonne Femme,” —‘‘ La Petite Bonne,’’—and ‘* Estelle 
et Némorin.”’) 


This house is about the size of the summer Theatre in the Hay- 
market. I need not describe its plan, as the interior differs in no 
essential respect from those of the other Parisian Theatres I have 
particularized- The Gaieté is a favourite house with the light- 
hearted multitudes of the Boulevards. It possesses a numerous 
company, at the head of which is Tautin, who has been long and 
deservedly popular in Melo-Drame. The major part, however, of 
the actors and actresses are so very youthful, that an Englishman 
is unavoidably led to regard the performances as little more than 
the mere exercises of children in training for the stage. The pre- 
cocity of the French, in the developement of their faculties and 
talents, is rendered more decidedly apparent to the stranger, in 
his visits to their public amusements, than in any other way of 
which I am aware. 

They play here Petit-Comédie, Vaudeville, (or Pctit-Opera,) 
Burletta, Pantomime, and Melo-Drame, and are successful in all. 
It was at this Theatre that the ‘‘ Dog of Montargis” appeared, the 
run of which was prodigious. The authors, M. M. Pixérécourt 
and Caigniez, are held, in this class of composition, the “‘ fore- 
most men of all the world.” 

The drop-scene is a miserable production, representing a large 
booth, or tent, on the Pont-Neuf, and exhibiting, in the back- 
ground, a view of the Louvre. Nothing can be worse. It is about 
as bad as the ceiling of the London Opera-house. 

I was not in time for the first piece on the evening of my visit 
to the Gaieté, The second, (‘‘ La Petite Bonne,’’) pleased me ex- 
ceedingiy. The plot appears to be founded on one of the charm- 
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‘ing little stories of M. Bouilly,* in his ‘‘ Contes @ ma Fille,” trans- 


lated and known in England as ‘‘ A Father's Tales for his Daugh- 
ter.” In design, it is not very much unlike our ‘‘ Spoiled Child,” 
only the child here is a girl. 1 know, however, that Garrick’s 
farce is already on the French stage, though I forget the title-¢ 

E cannot refrain from mentioning Madame Bussy, who played 

the part of the Widow de Sainvilie. | have never seen a more pre- 
possessing actress. She is one of those few and fortunate per- 
formers, for whom authors might, con amore, proceed to create, 
as it were, a fee simple line of characters—a range that should be- 
long to her alone. A pleasing, unaffected, and lady-like domesti- 
city, seems to characterize the acting of Madame Bussy- This 
betokens nothing outrageously attractive—No—but there was a 
something so merely, and therefore so sweetly natural—a manner 
at once so correct and winning, that I can never reflect upon it 
but with a most pleasurable sensation. It was enough to make 
even a French-woman in love with goodness and propriety. 

The Pantomime, taken from the delightful ‘‘ Estelle,”’ of Flo- 
rian, (a work so fertile in romantic and interesting materiel for 
the stage,) was a new and highly-successful production. It would 
have told finely on a large stage, with a little assisting taste in 
curtailments; on the small one of this Theatre, it encountered 
the usual disadvantages of crowded, grouping, disproportionate 
scenery, and divers other discrepancies, ‘‘ too numerous to men- 
tion” The young hero, Némorin, excellently played by Master 
Hoguet, achieved his share of marvels to admiration, and drew 
thunders of applause. The scene where, beset by the enemy, he 
tears and swallows the dispatches entrusted to him by Gaston de 
Foir, was most riotously enjoyed. Nightly acclamations, in sup- 
port of ‘* Estelle et Némorin,” have now firmly established it in 
public favour. It is the work of M. Hullin, who is, I believe, 
ballet-master to this establishment. 

The Gaieté is open every evening, without intermission, through- 
out the year. The prices are from one franc to five. 





— 
* M. Bouilly is the celebrated author of ‘‘ L’ Abbe de I’ Epee,” the fine ori- 
ginal of our “* Deaf and Dumb.” 


+ The “ Spoiled Child” is not the production of Garrick. 
ko. 
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I send you here a bill of the performance—a French play-bill! 
The only one (Poster's excepted) I have ever seen.* This appears 
to have been an attempt, upon speculation, after the English 
fashion, and to meet, perhaps, the frequent inquiries of English 
visitors. 1 do not, however, think the innovation succeeded, for 
I could never meet with a second: Bills of this kind were recom- 
mended to Talma, for his benefit (at the Opera-house) in October 
last, and which was so largely supported by the English,t to 
whose convenience they were deemed particularly essential; but 
there was a deal of solemn head-shaking over the antigallican 
suggestion, and, finally, nothing of the kind appeared. 


Paris, June, 1816. ° * 


[We subjoin a copy of the Bill transmitted by our correspon- 
dent. ] 


THEATRE DE LA GAIETE. 
Lundi, 18 Mars, 1816. 
LA BONNE FEMME. 
Comédie-anecdote, par M. M. Dubois et Brazier. 


Mad. Barthe, villageoise Azée 
Pére Sonnette, cultivateur .. 
Fanchette, sa fille 


iaicaeie vesesesseee Mad. Clément. 
$000 08 cece ccoeceoes . M. Solomé. 

baeessenseeeeeectacce 

Bellefrance, suldat de la garde royale .......-...... M. Duménis. 


Deux Russes ........ eccccccccccoscocccccce «BM. BM. Victor, Meret. 
Deux Allemandes, deux Espagnols, deux Hollandais. 





LA PETITE BONNE. 


Comédie, par M. D. 


Mad. de Sainville, veuve .....c.eeseesseeees vese Mad. Bussy. 
Flavia, sa fille ........cceeesececcececee cossreee Mille. Adolphe. 
, SUR TEE on ae svcicscicscridsedovecccionss By eee 
Robert, Auvergne « cccccccccceccccccccsccccoes. BM. Remand. 
Mad. Robert, sa femme eae ee bobebsieeeuns Mad. Clément. 
Marianne, suivante de Mad. de Sainville ...........- Mille. Millot. 


7 





* Vide Vol, VII. P. 280. + Vide Vol. VIII, P. 48. 
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Trotinet, valet de Mad. de Sainville .............. M. Basnage. 


Héloise Mesd. E. Hugeus. 
Aménaide pensionnaires, amis de Flavia .... Mile. ane 
Palma Mile. Leroi. 
Clarissa Mile. Certain. 


ESTELLE et NEMORIN, ov LE BERGERS pe MASSANE. 


Pantomime en trois actes, a grand spectacle, par M. Hullin. 


Musique de M. Danrandeau. 


Raymond, pére d’Estelle  .......0..0+eeeee+e22++- M. Edouard. 
Estelle ..... errr rrr Ty rT eT TT erry TT eee TT ae UU 
Némorin, jeune orphelin ............-.++0++-0++. M. Hoguet. 
Meril, ami de la famille d’Estelle .... ............. M. Renauzy. 
Rose, amie d’Betelle 2c cccccccccccccscccccccccece §=MUe. Ampere, 
Remistan, ancien militaire, cultivateur ............ M. Regnaud, 
Ferdinaud,. vieux solitaire ........ ETTTETTIT TT Tre M. Heret. 
PeeGe, PORTE ccccence c. ce peeserpecvecsoccesesss BR, 
Gaston de Foix, neveu de Louis XII. gouverneur .... M. Victor. ; 
Ciiciers Ge Gaeta sce cc ccwesccccsccoccvcccecces MERE: Easel, Eaaie. 
Soldats, Pirates, Espagnols. 





SELECT ANECDOTES. 
Continued from Vol. 8, p. 487. 


A conceited young fellow was one day boasting of the variety of 
knowledge he had acyuired in a very short space of time, and 
that he had expended a thousand pounds in paying his tutors. A 
stander-by, who overheard this vapouring, coolly observed that 
if any one should chance to offer hin so much as fifty pounds for 
all that he had learned, he would advise him by ail means to ac- 
ceptil. 

A certain nobleman, who was rather deficient in the upper 
story, was one day at a party where they began to rallv him upon 
the greatness of his belly. Upon this he jokingly observed that 
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it had cost him an immense sum. ‘ The money would have been 
bettcr expended,” observed a lady, ‘* in furnishing your head.” 

Shortly after Marshall Sesse had been compelled to raise the 
siege of Barcelona, he chanced to be in company with some la- 
dies of rank. An old gentlewoman, who never let slip an oppor- 
tunity of displaying her wit at the expense of others, took a pinch 
of snuff, and offered some to the company. Amongst the rest the 
Marshall approached to participate in her bounty, when she im- 
mediately drew back the box, exclaiming, ‘‘ No, no, Sir, it comes 
from Barcelona, and is too strong for you to take.” 

A soldier having killed with his halberd a dog which ran at 
him, was taken before a magistrate by the dog’s master, and being 
asked why he had killed the dog, he answered that he had done it 
in self-defence. The magistrate replied, ‘‘ You should have struck 
the dog with the handle of your halberd, and not with the point.” 
‘¢ So I would,” said the man, “ if he had attempted to bite me 
with his tail instead of his teeth.” 

A braggadocia, who was a rank coward at bottom, one day re- 
ceived a sound threshing, which he submitted to quietly, lest he 
might receive a still more severe punishment. A few days after, 
he happened to quarrel with a physician, and unluckily threatened 
to give him a hundred blows with a staff. ‘‘ Truly,” replied the 
physician, ‘‘ you may easily do that, since it is only four days 
since you received them yourself.” 

A countryman one day met several students who were conversing 
together, one of whom addressed him with ‘* Saul, what dost thou 
amongst the prophets ?” To which the countryman replied, ‘ I 
came to seek my father’s asses, and, lo! here I have found them.” 

Some would-be wits, meeting.an old woman driving several 
asses, exclaimed, ‘* Good day, Mother of Asses.” ‘* Good day, 


‘good day, my children,” replied she. 


Louis XIV. rallying Afons. le Duc de Vivonne upon his corpu- 
lence, in presenee of Mons. le Duc d’ Aumont, who was equally fat, 
told him that it was owing to his taking no exercise. ‘‘ Ah! sire,” 
returned Vivonne, ‘* you are quite mistaken, for never does a day 


elapse without my walking at least three times round my cousin 
D' Aumont. . 


(To be continued. ) 
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A THEATRICAL ALPHABET. 


**T, of these, will form an A/phabet.” Titus Andronicus, iii. 4. 


‘* A toy o’ mine own, in my nonage: the infancy of my Muses.” 


Every Man in his Humowr, i. 4. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 


About twenty years ago—thie, I believe, is the customary and 
approved method of commencing a long story—about twenty years 
ago, when I was a spruce little master, just out of my ‘ swaddling 
clouts,”’ I was extremely intimate with a young lady named Betty 
Blackberry, who was so kind as to attend me in the capacity of 
nurse, and regularly took a rural walk with me every day in the 
Mary-le-bone Fields, towards Primrose-hill, over the ground which 
is now generally known by the name of the Regent's Park. Well, 
Sir, the aforesaid Betty was a damsel very comely to look upon, 
she being possessed of a couple of most wicked black eyes, a pair 
of rosy cheeks full of dimples, pouting red lips, a lovely neck, and 
other prominent charms, which the modesty of my pen will not 
permit me to describe, and of which indeed I know but little, as 


at that time of day I paid but slight attention to such things, 
However, certain it 1s, that 1m Our Gary walks, the beauties which 


Mrs. Betty exhibited to the eye of the gazer did procure her divers 


admirers, who frequently perambulated and communed with her, 


And lo! it came tv pass one sultry morning, as we sojourned in 
the ficlds bordering upon Primrose-hill, even as thou goest be- 
yond the Jew’s-harp Tea-gardens, one of the worldly-11 inded, who 
was ‘‘ journeying the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire,’’* 
did accost Betty with amorous discourse, and being thereunto in- 
stigated by the devil, did impress upon her beforementioned pout- 
ing lips sundry carnal and lascivious kisses, to which Betty, who 
was a staunch supporter of the doctrine of non-resistance, made 





© Macbeth. 
Vou, IX. | D 
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~ not the slightest opposition. Well, Sir, to cut the matter short, 
we returned home by a short cut, and on our arrival, 1 was ques- 
tioned about our walk—very unluckily, yet, I am sure, very 
innocently, I gave a faithful account of it, with the various 
little adventures we had met with in its progress, not forget- 
ting the episode of Betty and her billing swain, which caused the 
poor girl to receive divers reprimands, and brought her into sad 
trouble and tribulation. Betty, however, was a girl of sense, 
and in order to insure my secrecy, when such naughty doings 
took place in future during our walks, she was accustomed to 
treat me with various sweets, and above all, to sing me a most 
sublime and exquisite ditty, the title of which I have forgotten, 
and indeed can recollect but very little of the song itself—it com- 
menced in the following deliciously simple manner: 





** A wasan Archer, who shot at a frog. 
‘* B was a Butcher, who kept a great dog.” —&c. 


So highly was I delighted with this classical composition, that 
a promise from Betty to sing it to me on our return home was al- 
ways a bribe sufficient to procure my silence, and she accordingly 
ever afterwards carried on her little intrigues with perfect ease 
and security. Nay, Sir, so strong an impression has the tune of 
this admirable ballad made upon my feelings and imagination, 
that, as Sir Philip Sidney says of “* the olde songe of Percie and 


Douglas,” I can never hear it sung, ‘‘ though but by some blind 
crowder, but my heart ts wrvved anvic than bya truupet.”” * 


By this time, you are peradventure somewhat astonished at my 
thus thrusting upon you the relation of Betty’s amours and old 
songs, and are rather curious to know whereto it all tends, or 
what possible connection it can have with theatrical topics.—My 
dear Sir, be not impatient ; an’ you love me, do not put yourself 
in a passion, and you shall speedily hear all about it. 

You must know, then, that sitting the other evening at the Gar- 
rick’s Head, with a glass of mulled water and a toothpick before 
me, humming over my favourite old tune, I was suddenly struck 
with an idea that I would compose a poem in humble imitation 
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thereof; only in place of Archers and Butchers, &c. I would 
hitch into my rhymes the names of all the performers, at present 
belonging tothe Winter Theatres. As Iam one of those unrefiect- 
ing gentry, who always act upon the impulse of the moment, I 
immediately called for the necessary materials, went to work, and 
being possessed of the pen of a ready writer, I in about half-an- 
hour produced the the following lines, which I trust will meet 
with many a ready reader.—Should you do me the honour to 
insert them in your Magazine, you will thereby greatly increase 


the amount I am already indebted to you for similar favours. 


DANGLE, Jun. 
Theatrical Alphabet. 


A stands for ABBott, who, though he yet procul est, 
One day will gain a high rank on the stage ; 
And B denotes Brana, the sweet little vocalist, 
Born to delight and astonish the age. 
Then there’s BLancuarD, withmirth and dry humour abounding; 
And Boor, who, though small, as an actress is great ; 
With Burrei whose melady sweetly is sounding ; 
And Bart ey, whose talents they much overrate. 
Let C stand for Conway, whose person and high rant 
Have craz'd half the heads of the women in town ; 
And Cosuam, who made his débd¢t in the tyrant, 


But couldn't contrive to make Richard go down. 
Sure D denotcs Dowros, the Greot of comedians ; 


Duruset and Dickons for melody known; 
Decamp, who's the vilest by far of tragedians ; 
Davison, mark’d by Thalia her own. 
And Davenport too, whose Old Woman surpasses 
All that the Dangles of former days knew ; 
With poor Mrs. Dosss, whose renown all a farce is, 
Light as a bubble, and transient too. 
E denotes Emery, blunt and unpolished, 
His equal you'll ne’er in a Countryman meet ; 
E.uiston, who his own fame has demolish’d ;* 
And Epwin brimfull of false pride and conceit. 





* Some of Dr. Bentley’s friends, speaking of his numerous antagonists, once 
said to him—‘« Why Sir, they'll write you down.” No, no,” replied Bent- 
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F must mean Farvey, with accents of thunder, 
‘Tearing a passion to tatters and rags ; 


Foote, whose sweet face claims my homage and wonder ; 











And Fawcett, who ne'er in activity flags. 4 

G denotes GLovek, a pattern for actresses ; ‘ 

Gibes, who in Chambermaids ever must charm ; 4 

GRimatpi, who makes our sides ache at his practices, % 

Comical face, and distortions of form. a 

H stands for Harvey, eternally bustling ; 4 

Hoxn, with the face of an angel of light ; s 

Hantowe, with humour each limb and each muscle in ; 4 

HuGues, whose Urganda must ever delight. 4 

I denotes IncLEpon, lip-licking quaverer ; ad 

Jorpan, of Nature the darling and pride, 3 

a Tho’ Age his stern wand is beginning to wave o’er her, 4 

cr Still she’s unrivall’d, it can’t be denied.* 

Then JounsTone comes next, who in Pais and in Dennises E 

Rival ne’er met, and no rival need fear ; 2 

And Jonrs, who so vastly familiar at Venice is, a 

The Doge at his benefit deigned to appear.t ia 

a 

ley, ‘* depend upen it, no man was ever written down except by himself.” — " 

Mr. Elliston may make the application of this anecdote as he pleases. Had . 

he been comtented with the station of first comic actor on the stage, instead - 
of grasping at things beyond his reach, and thus becoming middling in every 4: 

thing, but great in nothing, he might have set the critics at defiance. —Ellis- i 

ton could only be injured in the public estimation by Elliston himself. He 7 

may perchance find that ‘‘ riding for too long a time on the outside of the 

inn coach, bas somewhat weakened his claim to resume his place within.’-—He 
a | will perfectly understand the allusion. a 
Wt 4 
ew * Whilst writing these lines, I little imagined that the subject of them was 4 
i) 4 no longer an inhabitant of this world. May ‘* the green turf lie lightly on 4 
. MN her breast.”” 1 have been indebted to her admirable acting for some of the 4 
a highest and most unmixed gratification I ever experienced. Looking at the * 


, State of the stage, we may well say of her:—Heu quanto minus est cum reli- 
quis versari, quam tui meminisse, 


+ For the information «f posterity, who will doubtless be vastly interested 
about the matter, I think proper to record that Mr, Jones at his late benefit, 
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Then K denotes Kean, who, although he has merit, 
Must yield to great KemBce the palm of renown ; 

And Kyicut, who pert characters plays with such spirit, 
As is only excclled by his simpleton clown. 

Lo! Ketuy appears, ‘‘ the dear girl who alone, sir, 
«¢ Could ever have made me religious outright : 

«¢ For had I such a sweet little saint of my own, sir, 
«¢ I'd pray on my knees to her half the long night.”* 

They may talk of O'Neill, and her exquisite grace, sir, 
And swear that she’s Nature’s own dear little elf; 

Yet, surely, to Funny, O'Neill must give place, sir, 
Since ev'ry one knows that she’s Nature herself. 

And now then for L but Lord bless my poor head, sir, 
I'd nearly forgotten C. KemBce and spouse ; 

Tho’ nought very strong in their praise can be said, sir, 
They're far from contemptible all the world knows. 

L stands for Liston, in whose comic countenance 
Such wonderful fun and dry humour are seen, 

That were I e’en banished to some barren mountain hence, 
Thinking on’t there would enliven my spleen. 

Nor let us forget his dear rib, who though smaller 
Than any performer you'll find on the stage, 

Did height go by merit, would quickly be taller - 
Than half her compeers, you may szfely engage. cla 





produced an entertainment called ‘‘ Venetian Vagaries,” exhibiting the es- 
pousal of the Doge with the Adriatic. I beg leave to return Mr. J. my hum- 
ble but hearty thanks for having thus provided me with a rhyme to Dennises. 
Ssy the bye, I am not quite certain whether Deve be a mono-or a dis-syllable, 
but, metri gratia, 1 have chosen the latter: perhaps Mr. Jones will have the 
goodness to correct me, if [am wrong, particularly as 1] can assure him that 


I was not among the profanum vulgus, who played the fool on his aforesaid 
benefit-night. 


* It must be admitted that for the lines in the text, marked with inverted 
commas, I am a ditt/e indebted to Moore. 


It may, however, become a ques- 
tion, whether I am indebted to him for the loan, or whether he ought not to 


be obliged to me for having borrowed them—seeing how highly they are 
honoured by their application. 
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Ye Gods! who comes next, with that exquisite figure, 
That heavenly face, and that bosom of snow ?— 
Young Cupid thus answers, whilst pulling his trigger, 
‘© Tis Marpyn, the fairest of mortals below ;” * 
And now I must notice, as sure tis my duty, 
Miss Mattuews, the sprightly, the pretty, and good ; 
Whose eyes, in the silent confession of beauty, 
Say ‘‘ only for something I certainly would.” + 
See, MunpDEN appears, with his visage distorted, 
His tongue hanging out, and his mouth all awry ; 
Since actors in ranks and in classes are sorted, 
He's prince of the mummers, sure none will deny. 
To him succeeds Matruews, Thalia’s gay votary, 
Brimful of fun, and of mimics the first ; 
His ludicrous tones, and his comical mouth awry, 
Make us all laugh till we're ready to burst. 
In N I’ve but one name, but that one’s a thumper, 
*Tis Nasu, the sweet songstress who wins every heart ; 
Her merits are doubtless deserving a bumper, 
So here’s to her health in a brimmer of Port. 
What odd fish comes next ?—Why it surely is OxBeRRy, 
Dress’d up for Stephen { that exquisite ass ; 
Of all the comedians who strive to make folks merry, 
Certainly none this droll creature surpass. 








* By a poetical licence J have armed master Cupid with a pocket pistol, 
though I am aware that he is said generally to walk about in puris naturali- 
bus, with a bow and arrows. This, however, is entirely owing to the lamenta- 
ble ignorance of the ancients, who were so unfortunate as to be unacquainted 
with gunpowder, or they would undoubtedly have adopted the same method 
of arming him asI have done. Besides, the recent attack upon Miss Kelly 
evidently shews that Love delighteth in fire-arms, and I, accordingly, hold 
my innovation to be perfectly justifiable and defensible. 


+ Another theft from Moore, cries the critic.—‘* I do confess a touch.’’ 


+ Master Stephen, in “ Every Man in his Humour,” one of the most ad- 
mirable performances I ever witnessed. In such characters as Lubin Log, 
where a degree of low cunning is combined with ignorance, Mr. O. must not 
pretend to vie with Liston, but in the Slenders and Stephens of the Drama 
he is infinitely his superior. 
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And now follow Orcer, whose figure enchanting 
Dame Nature sure formed in her happiest mood ; 

And O'NerLt, who despising all raving and ranting, 
Makes a heart feel though ’twere carv'd out of wood. 
See, here comes Miss Pootz, in whose ringlets sly Cupid 

Lies shelter’'d, and sad havoc makes ‘mongst the beaux ; 
Powe ty succeeds her, who, drowsy and stupid, 
Quickly his auditors lulls to repose. 
Porg, too, I notice, a bird of the same feather, 
Boist’rous and silly, conceited and vain ; 
Who, taking the hint about ‘* be not too tame neither,” 
Splits the poor ears of the groundlings in twain. 
He’s follow'd by Patmer, a sturdy stage veteran ; 
Pyne, a mere puppet, without sense or grace ; 
From a turnip I think I could carve a far better man, 
Doubtless I’d put as much sense in the face. 
Of Pentey the elder, and Pentey the younger, 
Ive little to say, either cruel or kind ; 
And as for poor Puittips, I see him no longer, 
He's gone, but has not left his equal behind. 
To P succeeds Q, but as never a name, sir, 
Commencing therewith can I find in my list, 
For what can’t be help’d you the bard mustn't blame, sir, 
Set O in a corner—’twill never be miss’d. 


What horrible clamour my ears is assailing ? 
’Tis Raymonp, who enters with hideous roar; 


Whilst Taste the intrusion is loudly bewailing, 
And poor Common Sense flies alarm’d to the door. * 

To him succeeds Raz, whom scarce three on the stage, sir, 
In his well-deserv’d honours are fit to supplant ; 

And yet there are times, when I'll boldly engage, sir, 
Not Raymond himself shall surpass him in rant. 

Renavup now approaches, all whimp'ring and whining, 
Monotony surely has mark’d her its own; 

Let her act what she may, be she glad or repining, 
Tis all murmur’d out in the same hollow tone. 


 — 





* The reader will perhaps recollect something very like thisin the ‘* Rosciad.”’ 
I scorn to disown my plagiarisgasewhen they ane likely to be found out. 
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Be silent, ye gods, be attentive, ye duxies, 
Great Sippons advances, the Drama's fam’d Queen ; ‘ 
What shouts of applause rend the pit and the boxes, 
To hail the proud boast of the grand tragic scene. 
And next follows SrepHens, whose exquisite melody 
Sweetly beguiles us of trouble and woe ; 
And Sincrarr, at whose approach girls cry out ‘ well-a-day, 
What a spruce man, what a neat pretty beau !” 
Simmons I note too, by no means a mummer vile ; 
Smirn's bass and tenor, a notable pair ; 
Nor must I forget the delicious Miss SOMERVILLE, 
Women like her are confoundedly rare. 
T stands for Terry, whom few can surpass, sir; 
Lovely Miss Tipswe t, as fair as the day ; 
Toker, with visage well furnished with brass, sir, 
And Taytor, whose merit sure none will gainsay. 
With U and with V I ain in a predicament, 
Not a name ‘gins with either, | vow and declare, 
O’er the lists of both houses, through thin and through thick 
I went, 
But the devil a V or a U found I there. 
I'd much better luck with the next letter—W. 
There I found Wattack, a youth of renown ; 
And WewirTzer too, than whose Frenchmen ‘twould trouble 
you 
Better to find or in country or town. 
X again pos'd me, for there I found no name 
Of man or of woman, although I search’d long; 
So to YI proceeded and there I found more game, 
For quickly I pitch’d on the excellent Youne ; 
With him I conclude, and perchance my conclusion 
Will fill all my readers with eager delight ; 
So, begging your pardon for this long intrusion, 
Sweet gentles and simples a very good night. 
DANGLE, Jun. 
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DRAMATIC RELIC. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sik, 


Perhaps you will not Consider the subjoined Dramatic Relic un- 
worthy of a place in your Magazine, as a kind of companion to 
the old play-bill which appeared in your last Number. I have co- 
picd it from what appears to be a fragment of an old account- 
book, kept by the players in the 17th century; and, to the curious 
in such matters, it will probably afford some interesting informa- 
tion, respecting the internal management of the Theatres in for- 
mer times. It came accidentally into the possession of a friend of 
mine, who found it among some waste-paper, which was lying in 
his house. He made immediate inquiries about it, and endea- 
voured to trace from whence it came, in the hope of being able to 
discover the book to which it had belonged ; but his efforts were 
fruitless. Had he been successful in his search, we should proba- 
bly have gained much insight into the internal management of 
the Theatre in those days. The following is a verbatim transcript 
of the fragment preserved. It appears to be the Treasurer’s ac- 
count of the receipts and expenses of the King’s Company on 
two separate nights, viz. the 12th and 26th of December, 1677. 
The intervening dates are unfortunately missing :-— 


Wednesday, 12 of Dec. 
Att For Love. 
The King’s box 


eC eeee ei os . ee m s@ee 000 00 0og 
Mr. layle’c hawac 


cree 003 00 00 
eoeee eeceorcccecece OO 12 00 


Mr. Mohun’s boxes 
Mr. Yeat’s boxes 


seeteseceseesee OOO 12 00 


ee ee ee ee see eeee se eeee 002 00 GO 
14 Mr. Kent’s pitt .... 22 7" 
BES cinenes eeee 


10 Mr. Britan’s pitt .. 35 


James boxes ..oe cece 


Ol4 12 06 


30 Mr. Bracy’s gall: .. 42 } 63 
) ee eee es eese 
16 Mr. Johnson's gall: . 21 


004 14 06 


Mr. Thomaun’s gall: 33 sescccccoscceceses OO 13 OO 


028 04 00 
Hlowse rent 2... cecscececs O05 14 OO 
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* The admission to the Pit, at this period, was 2s, Gd.—to the Lower Gal- 
lery, Is. Gd.—to the Upper, Is. 
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Wednesday, 26 of Dec. \16j77. 








Tue Deatu or ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


ees ST 
Pe ON siencscccewcees ccocee oo O02 16 00 MS 
BES, TECRMN'S Bess cc iccccccvccccessecceecs O83 16 a 
Se WE OOS: ne osis.ceesstviareccrsssces OO OE 
FOG DORES 2 cvcccccccccccscesccocccccces OOF 04 OO 
34 Mr. Kent’s pitt .... 112 } Ol i. oe a 
16 Mr. Britan’s pitt .. 79 
30 Mr. Bracy’s gall: .. 100 } NE ee ae 
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40 Mr. Johnson’s gall: . 44 
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Mrs. Kempton ... wccccccccccsescveccerses 000 05 00 
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I have transcribed this dramatic morsel literally, and shall be 
much gratified by your inserting it in the Theatrical Inquisitor.— 
From there being no sums inserted on these nights for Music, it 
may be concluded, that it was not customary to favour the au- 
dience with a tune when Tragedies were performed ; and an after- 
piece was, at that time, a thing unheard of.—It should be ob- q 
served, that “ All for Love,” and ‘* Alexander the Great,’ were 5 
both produced this year, viz. 1677, and were consequently, at 3 
this period, at the height of their attraction. Judging, however, 4 
from the amount vf the vonpipts the latter appears to have been a fi 
the favourite play of the two; and as there is a sum set down for 4 
the Royal Box on the 26th of December, the representation, on | 
that evening, was probably honoured with the king’s presence.— 

The names which appear against the several sums, except that of | 
Mohun, I presume are those of the respective money-takers. Pros | : 
bably Mohun, on account of his excellence as a performer, and BB 
the high reputation which he otherwise enjoyed, was admitted to q : 
a share of the nightly emoluments. 3 
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I remain, Sir, 
Your constant reader, = 
L. T. 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


No. XXII. 


MISS NASH. 


Our opinion of Miss Nash, we are aware, will have many pre- 


judices, and perhaps of opposite natures, to gncounter. Beaten — 
down, as she has been, by a most injudicious application of her 
talents, she will, to some, appear not to have merited that high 


praise, to which, in our unbiassed judgment, she is entitled— 
Ou the other hand, we more than fear, that, to her admirers, we 
shall seem to entertain a very inadequate idea of her excellence, 
This suspicion arises from the very lavish praise which preceded 
her first appearance, and which was too extravagant for any merit 
to realize. 

Miss Nash's voice is singularly sweet and plaintive. There is a 
magic softness in its tones, which appeals directly to the heart ; 
and cold indeed must that heart be, which can resist its influence, 
Her style of singing is eminently calculated to aid its peculiar 
power. Isis not that bold and decisive execution, which demands 
admiration as a right, due to it from the understanding, but it 
works imperceptibly on the senses and the fancy. The heart is 
won, before reason, with its heavy step, has arrayed itself for the 
inquiry. —The effecte of cuch cinging oan only ve rendered intelli- 
gible to the enthusiastic mind; to those who are capable of feel- 
ing, and have felt, the impression of local circumstance. It is 
the same sensation that would be produced on an ardent imagina- 
tion, when gazing on the soft glow of a summer night; it softens 
and harmonizes every feeling to its own unison; it mocks the so- 
berness of reason by expanding the fancy, that flags again only 
from weariness, not from satiety of pleasure-—Warm as this praise 
may be, we see no cause to consider it as exaggerated. Some ob- 
jections may be urged, perhaps, to the manner of it, as being too 
romantic; but the language of romance is ever the language of 
excited feeling, and we know no other that would equally do jus- 
tice to her excellence. ’ 
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‘Fhus far the admirers of Miss Nash will, no doubt, travel with 
us; but our duty, as impartial critics, will not suffer us to rest 
here. Having done ample justice to her merits, to the best of our 
poor ability, it remains that weshould look to the ill, that quali- 
fies the sum of this good, though it cannot annihilate it. A very 
few words will be sufficient for this purpose; indeed, it may be 
explained in one single breath of censure—the want of a thorough 
knowledge of music. She has taste, feeling, voice—but cer- 
tainly is not perfect in the science. Occasionally she falls into 
important errors, which may procecd from want of practice, as 
Well as from the want of knowledge ; but the causes are so nearly 
allied, that it is of very litle importance to which we attribute the 
defect. 

In comedy, Miss Nash is excellent. Her acting is so pure, so 
chaste, so unalloyed by any stage-trick, that she deserves a first 
place in the ranks of comic excellence. It has all the ease, but 
not the affectation, of politeness; and is precisely that sort of 
talent which is wanted on the stage. Judging from what we have 
already seen, her talent lics most in the delineation of delicate 
and refined comedy; of characters that depend, for effect, on na- 
tural yet brilliant language, rather than humour; in short, that 
she would play a Lady Teazle, a Lydia Languish, ora Julia, with 
admirable spirit and propriety, but would make a very indifferent 
Prue or Albina. How far the result may justify our high expecta- 


tions of her excellence, we know not; but we really think, that 
more might be said in favour uf unis veauuful and lovely young 


woman, without any fear of exceeding the boundaries of truth. 
G. S$. 





No. XXIII. 
MISS STEPHENS. 
If the order of these portraits had been regulated by the different 
degrees of merit in the several individuals portrayed, Miss Stephens 
ought, long ago, to have been noticed; but as this point has 


been governed by chance alone, we owe her no apology for the 
lateness of our criticism. | 

it is universally understood, that Miss Stephens has a thorough 
knowledge of the science of music; and though popular belief is 
geuerally founded in error, we may safely allow it, in this in- 
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stance, to be correct. Yet her great merit is not that she pos- 
sesses science, but that she applies it as it ought to be applied.— 
Most adepts use science, not as an ornament, but, as the fabric 
itself of music; their voices only being considered as the vehicle 
to exhibit their artificial attainments; and thus, when they most 
excite astonishment, they give the least delight to the ear.—The 
just feeling of Miss Stephens has hitherto prevented her from fall- 
ing into this fatal error, which has robbed music of half its love- 
liness, and reduced har mony to correct dulness. ° Like Miss Nash, 
her singing appeals directly to the heart, and certainly with greater 
sweetness, although, as an actress, she is perhaps inferior. 

Her acting has one fixed and distinguishing feature. There is 
in it always a plaintive ‘softness, a still and holy melancholy, 
which, though often out of character, seldom fails to excite in- 
terest ina young and lovely female. It was this that rendered her 


performance of Ophelia so pleasing ; for it certainly was deficient 


in all those essentials which constitute excellence of acting. 

In parts of a comic cast, Miss Stephens has little claim to praise, 
and still less to censure. If she wants humour, yet she often 
pleases, and never offends; the same sort of interest cleaves to 
her in these, as in more serious characters. Her shrinking deli- 
cacy, her unaffected manners, that almost seem toretire from ob- 
servation, create a sympathy more powerful than will be credited 
from description ; she will often be loved when she is not admired, 


and often admired without the cooler sanction of judgment. 
In this account of Miss Stephens, it will be found, as in most 


other cases, that the popular opinion both sanctions and denies 
our opinions. For the first season, so strongly did the tide of 
public favour beat towards her, that her attraction alone was suf- 
ficient to fill the house even to an overflow; while now that 
practice has improved her voice, and study (conjoined with habit) 
has perfected her knowledge of the musical science, she ceases to 
be that star of admiration, on which all eyes were fixed, and to 
which all hearts paid homage. It is true, that her merit is not 
denied, for itis tooijgreat, too brightly visible for denial; but this 
is a poor glory for genius, which has a right to expect something 
more than a cold and asked-for acknowledgment of its splen- 
dour, 
G, S. 
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THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXXI. 


‘* A thing of shreds and patches.” 
HAMLET. 





1.—HUSH-MONEY. 


Between Garrick and his brother George the utmost cordiality 
subsisted ; and during the visit of the former to France, &c. and 
indeed after his return, the latter had a share in the management 
of the Theatre, for which he received 5001. perannum. Whenever 
David acted, George always most anxiously endeavoured to pre- 
vent any person from talking behind the scenes. He used to walk 
up and down, treading as softly as if he were ‘ shod with felt ;” 
and if a word was spoken at the sides, his finger was instantly held 
up, and the interjection Husu! repeated at least three times. 

The expenses of the Theatre being, one day, the subject of con- 
versation in the Green-room, one of the actors observed, that he 
could not conceive for what reason George Garrick was paid 5001. 
ayear. ‘* Why,” said another, ‘* for hush-money, to be sure.” 


2.—DR. BALGUY 


Having preached an excellent sermon in Winchester cathedral, 
the text of which was, ‘‘ All wisdom is sorrow,” received the fol- 


lowing elegant tumpliment from J. Warton, then at Winchester 
school : 


‘* If what you advance, my dear doctor, be true, 
That ‘ wisdom is sorrow,’—how wretched are you!’’ 


3.—MRS. MARDYN. 


Two or three years since, this lady performed at Bath. It will 
be seen, that the following remarks on her style of acting, which 
at that time appeared in a Bath paper, are still applicable to it, 
in a great measure :— 


‘* Mrs. Mardyn evinced a very lively spirit in the part of Bell, (‘* Deuce is 
in Him,”’) and discovered a strong disposition to the playful and volatile; but 
volatility does not consist in imitating the rotary motion of a turnstile; nor 


p ayfulness in the yerk of an arm, or the careless turning of’ a neck-chain or 
eye-gilass.’’ 
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4.—MACKLIN 


Drew his knowledge of things more from the world than from 
books. To reading he was little indebted ; and from this circum. 
stance, was often very much at a loss, when engaged in conversa- 
tion. It was said, that, sensible of this defect in his education, 
he occasionally read in the morning, for the purpose of showing off 
at night; and Foote, who took upon him to assert this, states the 
following instance, which fell under his own immediate obser- 
vation :— ; 

Macklin being engaged to sup with some men of science, and 
being ambitious of cutting a figure, had prepared himself, in the 
morning, by reading a philosophical treatise on the properties of 
gunpowder. This, one would suppose, was rather an anomalous 
subject for common conversation, and somewhat difficult to be 
introdticed ; but whether it was his only book at hand, or whether 
it was the eccentric turn of his mind, this was the great gun he 
had prepared to fire off that evening. A long time, however, 
passed, before an opportunity presented itself; and probably a 
much longer would have elapsed, if Macklin had not thought of 
an expedient, by suddenly starting from his chair, and exclaim- 
ing—‘‘ Good God! Was not that a gun fired off ?”—** A gun?” 
cried the company, in amaze.—‘ Aye! there it isagain,” says he; 
“and I am sure some accident has happened below ‘stairs.”” Upon 
this the landlord was called up, who soon satisfying the company 
there was no such thing, Macklin then took upthe cue. ‘ Well,” 
says he. ‘‘ though my Acarins has ecu deceived in respect to the 
report of a gun, yet the properties of gunpowder are, in many re- 
spects, of a very singular nature,’—and then went on in the 


track he had previously studied, with great parade of philosophi- 
cal knowledge. 


5.——MADAME SACHI. 


Every day’s experience tends to convince me more strongly of the 
truth of the saying—‘* There is nothing new under the sun.”— 
Those gentlemen who have spoken so violently against the unpre- 
cedented disgrace which the performances 6f the above lady have 
brought upon a British Theatre, probably are not aware that her's 
is not the first exhibition of the kind which has been presented to 
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a Covent-garden audience. The following extract from the Gray's 
Inn Journal, No. 5, will show the correctness of this remark. 


‘© Covent Gurden, Nov. 12, 1752. 
‘¢ The tragedy of Jane Shore has been presented here this week. Mrs. 
Cibber exerted those powers which have justly procured her the reputation of 
a great actress. In the mad scene, the expression of her countenance, and 
the irresistable magic of her voice, thrilled to the very soul of the whole 
audience. Zhe entertainments of the evening concluded with the surprising 
phenomenon of repe-dancing.” . 


6.—DR. HARRINGTON. 


A gentleman walking through the Abbey Church at Bath, with 
the late Dr. Harrington, observed ‘* How completely the walls are 
covered with Monuments.” The Doctor immediately replied— 
«© Yes— 


‘¢ These walls cover’d over with marble and bust, 


‘¢ Shew the use-of Bath waters for laying the dust.”’ 


7.—SIR HENRY RIVERS 
Soon after he took orders was told by a gentleman, that he 
would undoubtedly become a Bishop. ‘* Indeed!” said Sir H. 
*‘ why so; ‘* Because Rivers invariably go to the Sea.” 


8S.—COACHES. 


Taylor, the water-poet, says that, ‘“‘ one William Bgonen, a 
Dutchman, first brought the use of coaches here; and the said 
Boonen was Queen Elizabeth’s coachman ; for indeed a coach 


was a strange monster in those days, and the sight of them put 
both horse and man into amazement. 


: 9.——THE VINEGAR LIBLE. 


An edition of the Bible, remarkable for its magnficence, but 
more so fora singular erratum, was printed by Basket, at the Cla- 
rendon press, in 1717, in two vast volumes. The ridiculous mis- 
take is in the running title to the 20th chapter of St. Luke, in 
which ‘‘ Parable of the Vine-yard,” is printed, ‘* Parable of the 


Vinegar ;” and on that account the edition is generally known by 
the name of the Vinegar Bible, 
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10.—MARRIAGE. 


Reply to an aged Suitor. 


Why thus press me to compliance ? 
Why oblige me to refuse ? 
Yet, tho’ { shrink from your alliance, 


Perhaps a younger I may cluose. 


For ’tis a state I’ll ne’er disparage,— 
Nor will ( war against it wage— 
I do not, Sir, object tu marruge, 


But I object to marry age. 


1] .—puUNNING. 


The remark, that aman who will make a pun will pick a pocket, 
though frequently attributed to Swift, originated with Dennis. 
The circumstance which gave rise to the remark is thus related in 
a pamphlet written by Victor, entitled ‘‘an Epistle to Sir Richard 
Steele, on his play called The Conscious Lovers.”” 1722 :— 


‘‘ Mr. Purcell and Mr. Congreve going into a tavern, by chance met Dennis, 
who went in with em. After a glass or two had passed, Mr. Purcell, having some 
private business with Mr. Congreve, wanted Dennis out of the room, and sot 
knowing a more certain way than pnnuing, (for you are to understand, Sir, 
Mr. Dennis is as much surprised at a pun as at a buailiff,) he proceeded atter 
the following manner. He pulled the bell, and called two or three times, 
but no one answering, he put his hand under the table, and looking full at 
Deunis, he said, ‘ I think this table is like the tavern ;’—says Dennis, with 
his usual prophane phrase.—‘ God's death. Sir. b=~ i> this tatle like the ta- 
vern ?’—* Why,’ says Mr. Purcell, ‘ because here’s ne'er a drawer in it.’ 

** Says Dennis, starting up, ‘ God’s death, Sir, the man that wilt make such 
an execrable pun as that in my company, will pick’ my pocket ;’ and so 
left the room,” 


12.—pDIDOo. 


Of this tragedy, the production of Joseph Reed, author of the 


«¢ Register-Office,’ 
Anecdotes,” p. 116, gives some curious particulars. He also re- 


Mr. Nichols, in the 9th vol. of his « Literary 


lates an anecdote of Johnson concerning it, which { do nut recol- 

lect to have seen elsewhere.—‘‘ It happened,” says he, ‘* that-I 

was in Bolt-court on the day when Mr. Henderson, the justly ce- 

lebrated actor, was first introduced to Dr. Johnson ; and the con- 
Vou. IX, F 
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versation turning on dramatic subjects, Henderson asked the 
Doctor's opinion of “‘ Dido” and its author.—*‘ Sir,” said Johnson, 
‘© T never did the man an injury, yet he would read his tragedy to 
me.” 


Clement’s Inn, July 15. 1816. DANGLE Jun. 





COMPLAINT OF A DRURY-LANE SUBSCRIBER. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 7 


In the year 1812, deluded by the specious promises which were 
held forth to induce the unwary to become subscribers to the 
new Drury-lane Theatre, I was weak enough to part with five 
hundred pounds for a share, and the interest I have since received 
thereon, amounts toasum nearly sufficient to defray theexpensel then 
incurred in making the transfer of my stock at the Bank—but 
let that pass; I write at present upon another subject, and shall 
shew that it was not solely with respect to the profit they were to 
make by their speculations that the new subscribers were misled 


and imposed upon—you are aware that each renter is entitled to 
afree admission, not transferable ; well, Sir, just before the Theatre 


opened it wasrumoured that the holders of these free admissions would 
be detained, every time they visited the Theatre, to insert their 
names in a book kept for that purpose. This, of course, excited 
much dissatisfaction, to appease which, the managers inserted 
the following paragraph in the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” of the 9th of 
October, 1812 :— 


<¢ The precaution adopted by the sub-committee of new Drury, requiring 


all persons free of the Theatre to sign their names on entering, is only intended 
as atemporary measure, till all the parties become known to the door-keep- 
ers ; the new subscribers to the company will, of course, comply with cheer- 


fulness, as their owg interests are so materially concerned in preventing 
frauds,” 
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The intimation contained in this paragraph was false, for the 
practice of compelling the subscribers to sign their names is kept 
up to this day. This may, at first sight, appear to be a trifling 
inconvenience, but to one who is accustomed to visit the ‘Theatre 
frequently, it becomes a serious evil. It is by no means pleasant 
to be detained in a stone hall, on a cold winter's evening, wait- 
ing till perhaps half a dozen people who arrived just before you 
have entered their signatures, and made way for you to sign in 
your turn. There is yet another reason why the system should 
be abolished : some people who, like myself, are not gifted with 
eyes which will enable them to see distinctly what is passing at 
the distance of an hundred yards, frequently prefer sitting in the 
pit, rather than the boxes, particularly when there is anything: 
remarkably attractive on the stage. On such nights, a great 
crowd is of course collected outside the doors, who rush forward 
immediately on their being opened, and secure the best places, 
while the unfortunate renter, bruised, squeezed, and jostled, 
his toes trodden off, and his breath forced out of his body, at last 
makes shift to reach the book-keeper, and having signed his 
name, enters the pit in time to find ‘* no room for standing,” 
mis-called ‘* standing room.’’—The true play-goer alone can come 
prehend the mortification hereby caused. 

I should hesitate to object to this measure, did I conceive it to 
be of the least utility, or absolutely necessary to prevent fraud; 


but such is not the case, I regularly purchase en admission to 
the other Theatre, and there nothing of the sort is demanded ; you 


have merely to mention your name, and pass on, nor have I ever 
heard that any one has been detected in the attempt to gain ad- 
mission by passing himself off as free, when such was not the 
case. Indeed, such a thing is wholly impracticable, as the per- 


sons of all those on the free list are perfectly well known to the 
money- takers, 


If this letter should meet the eye of any gentleman connected 
with the management of Drury-lane Theatre, it may, perhaps, 
induce him to inquire into the matter, and procure the abolition 
of a practice as useless as it is annoying. 

I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
VAPID. 


May, 1816. 
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DRAMATIC SKETCHES. 


(Continued from page 427, VoL, v111.) 


No. 5.—MISS MATTHEWS. 
Lightest and liveliest of Thalia’s train, 
To crush her merits envy tries in vain ; 
The sternest brow unbends wheo she is nigh, 
Wood into hindness by her laughing eye. 
There, sporiive joves and winning graces play, 
To steal the yazer from himself away ! 
What heart e’er felt the magic of her smile, 
And paus’d to look for trivial faults the while ? 
Such graceful movements, mix’d with courtly ease, 
Such native elegance, must always piease. 
Her gay good-humour, and her countless charms, 
The coldest cynic of his frown disxrins. 
We lose ourselves—and, pleas'd we know not why, 
Forget to criticise when she is by! 
MENTOR. 


No. 6 —MIss FOOTE. 


Sec, on the boards, where gentle Foore appears, 
Of pleasing form, of young and tender years; 
With modest look, and timid step, she moves— 

A modesty the critic well approves— 

Yet animation beams not in her face, 

No glimpse of feeling there we ever trace. 

She gives no int’rest to her destin’d part : 
Pleases the eye—but reaches not the heart. 

A lovely statue on the stage she stands, 

Nor e’er our wonder or our praise commands! 
We'see her quit the scene without regret, 
And soon her beauty and her faults forget. 

No sweet remembrance ¢'er is Jeft behind, 

To stamp her image on the critic’s mind! 
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No, 7.—MIss BOOTH. 

See lovely Buotn, gay, saucy, pert, and free, 
The liveliest lass of all the company ; 
Thalia, of her youthful talents vain, 
Made her the queen of all her frolic train. 
For oft Melpomene had envious strove, 
Irom the gay muse to win the maiden’s love ; 
But nature's hand had stauspd, with so much grace, 
Such comic humour on her smiling face, 
And given such archness to her beaming eye, 
That at her glance pale grief forgot to sigh. 
The tragic muse into despair was thrown, 
And coinedy declar'd—she was her own! 
The most bewitching Romp upon the stage ; 
Her frolics ne'er offend our youth or age. 
A perfect mistress of the comic art, 
Though quite at home, she ne’er o’eracts her part! 
We are not of that number who admire 
Her graceful form in masculine attire ; 
For those who deem she shines in such array, 
A wretched tribute to her talents pay. 
Let her remember, if she would engage 
Our hearts, and charm us when she treads the stage, 
In female characters she should appear ; 
To man what ether cen he half co dear? _ 
In lively romping Misses she has art, 
Enough to win the coldest critic’s heart. 
There’s but one character where she is shown 


In more perfection—and that is, HER own! 
MENTOR. 





No. 8.—-MR, CHARLES KEMBLE, 

His figure, cast in nature’s noblest mould, 
Manly in person, and in ‘* bearing bold ;” 
His fine-furm’d features, under such control, 
He instant makes them rouse or melt the soul. 
In comedy, he wins the female Heart, 


So gay his looks--so well he plays his part! 
ad ee P MENTOR. 
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Lightness and dignity we see combin'd 

With taste, and sense, and sentiment refin’d. 

In tragedy, the gazer’s heart o’erflows, 

For Romeo's hapless love, and Jaffier’s woes ; 

For he’s of every requisite possess'd, 

To show the passions of a tortur'd breast, 

In every character he plays his part, 

To nature true—nor wants the aid of art. 

In him no trick appears—the eye can trace 

No studied gesture, and no quaint grimace ; 

He fits each part so perfect and exact, 

When he acts most—he least appears to act ; 

And treads the stage with such becoming ease, 

Act what he will—he cannot fail to please. 
MENTOR. 








Literary Webicw. 


‘* Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea 
judicium dirigatur.”’ 
QUINTILIAN, 


Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft, Written by himself, and continued to 


the Time of his death, Srom his Diary, Notes, and other Papers. In Three 
Volumes. London, Longman and Co.1816. Small 12mo. . il, Is. 


The biography of those by whose writings we have been amused 
and instructed, is at all times a delightful study ; but if we can 
feel interested in the history of him whose whole life presents 
scarcely a single event of importance, our pleasure must of course 
be proportionably heightened by perusing the narative of a life 
abounding with striking vicissitudes and remarkable incidents. To 
our regard for the author is added an interest in the fate of the 
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man; we sympathize with his misfortunes, are rejoiced at his suc- 
cesses, and in short participate in all his joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears, with ardent and unabating anxiety and attention. 

The volumes before us must be classed with works of the latter 
description. The life of Holcroft abounded with adventures and 
incidents of the most extraordinary nature, and from the relation 
of these the reader will derive infinite amusement. Itis not, how- 
ever, as a mere source of entertainment that this work possesses 
claims upon our approbation ; it affords a most impressive and 
pleasing proof of the impossibility of utterly subduing the ener- 
gies of a mind naturally strong and aspiring, and of the uncon- 
querable perseverance with which such a mind will work its way to 
eminence and distinction, though originally placed in the most 
discouraging situation. The correctness of these remarks will 
be seen by the following outline of the events of Mr. Holcroft’s 
life, which we have formed from the contents of the volumes 
before us. 

Thomas Holcroft was born on the 10th, Dec. 1745, 0.S. in Orange 
Court, Leicester Fields, where his father kept a shoemaker’s 
shop. At a very early age he evinced the possession of a mind un- 
commonly shrewd and acute, though at this period its powers appear 
to have been but little cultivated, as the only sciences in which he 
received any instruction were riding on horseback, and playing 
on the violin ; but as he was only five years old, it may be imagined 
that he did not attain to much proficiency in either of them. A 
change in his fathers circumstances, when he was in his sixth 


year, suddenly introduced him to those scenes of privation and 
hardship with which he was destined afterwards to become so fa- 
miliar. Mr. Holcroft Sen. was obliged to relinquish his business 
inthe metropolis, and fix his residence at a cottage in a seques- 
tered part of Berkshire ; here Thomas was taught to read, and his 
progress, we are told was astonishingly rapid. His father’s affairs, 
however, still declining, his studies were quickly suspended, 
and the whole family were brought to the necessity of ‘ tramp- 
ing” the country, hawking pedlery &c. This occupation they 
followed for some time, reduced to the lowest state of misery ; 
half-starved, half-clothed; passing the day in seeking a. preca- 
rious sale for their little merchandise, and frequently com- 
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pelled at night to sleep under a hedge. To recapitulate all the 
scenes of wretchedness which Holcroft encountered during this 
period of his life would compel us greatly to exceed the limits 
assigned to our Review, we must therefore pass over in si- 
lence the details of the various adventures he experienced, and the 
hardships he underwent, till we find him, about the age of four- 
teen, engaged as a stable-boy at Newmarket. Here be remained till 
he was nearly sixteen, in what may be considered a state of comfort 
and happiness, when compared with the scenes he had previously 
encountred. The descriptions of the life of a stable-boy &c. &c. 
which occur at this period of the narrarive, are in the highest de- 
gree amusing, and we much regret that we cannot afford room to 
lay an extract before our readers. 
Upon quitting this occupation Holcroft repaired to London, 
where he rejoined his father, who then kept a cobler’s stall in 
South Audley Street. Here he reinained for some time, with the 
intention of following his father’s occupation, but it was a conti- 
nual subject of complaint against him that his time was idled 
away at bookstalls. He continued to practise the art of cobbling 
till he attained the age of nineteen, when he left London for Liver- 
pool, where he married and opened a school for young children. 
It may be presumed that this experiment met with but little suc- 
cess, for in less thana year we find him again in London, following 
his old trade of shoe-mending, but this he was once more com- 
pelted to relinquish, on account of a disorder brought on by the 
stooping position required in practicing it- About this time he 
first committed his ideas to paper by writing essays for the 
«¢ Whitehall Evening Post,” which were so well liked by the Edi- 
tor that he paid him five shillings per column for his productions. 
He now again endeavoured to establish a day school in the coun- 
try, but this attempt was not more fortunate than the former, and 
after living for three months upon potatves and butter-milk, with 
but one scholar, he returned to London as poor as he left it. 
Shortly afterwards he gained admittance into the family of Mr. 
Granville Sharp, partly as a servant, and partly as a secretary, but 
happening to pay more attention to private theatricals than to his 
master’s business, he was quickly discharged. He now found 
himself completely destitute, without friends, occupation, or 
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money, and was nearly reduced to despair, when as he was saun- 
tering through the streets, his attention was attracted by a paper 
pasted on a wall, offering a bounty to aspiring young men to en- 
list as soldiers for the East Indies. He immediately posted away 
to offer himself, when on the road he encountered one of his spout- 
ing friends, to whom he related his situation and intention. His 
companion dissuaded him from putting his scheme into execu- 
tion, telling him that Macklin was then about to proceed to Dub- 
lin to join the company of performers there, and was greatly in 
want of recruits ; he therefore purposed to introduce Holcroft as a 
candidate for a situation in his troop. To this proposai our hero 
readily assented, and the next morning was ushered into the pre- 
sence of the veteran. As the discription of this interview is 


amusing, and gives what we belive to be a very faithful picture of 
Macklin’s appearance and manner, we shall take the’ liberty of 


extracting it :— 


‘¢ The next morning they proceeded to the place of appointment, when they 
found the great man seated on his couch, which stood by the fire; and 
On which, whenever he felt himself tired or drowsy, he went to rest, 
both day and night; so that he someti:nes was not in bed for a fortnight to- 
gether. Ag they went in, they were followed by his wife, who brought him a 
bason of tea and some toast, with each of which he found fifty faults in the 
rudest manner. He afterwards called to her several ti mes, upon the most fri- 
volous occasions, when she was dignified with the stile and title of Bess. His 
countenance, as it appeared to Mr. Holcroft at this interview, was the most | 
forbidding he had ever beheld, and age, which had deprived him of his teeth 
had not added to its softness. After desiring the yeung candidate to sit down, 
he eyed him very narrowly for some time, and then asked him, What had 
put it into his head to turn actor ? Theabruptness of the question disconcerted 
him; and it was some time before he could answer, in rather a confused man- 
ner, that he had éaken it into his head to suppose it was genius, but that it 
was very possible he might be mistaken. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he, ‘ that’s possible 
enough; and by G—d, Sir, you are not the ‘first that I have known so mista- 
ken.”’ Holcroft smiled at his satire, and the other grinned ghastly with his 
leathern lips, for our tyro had not added to the beauty of his visage by repeate 
ing his words. While Macklin was drinking his tea, they talked on different 
subjects ; and as Holcroft did not happen to differ with him, but on the con- 
tary had opportunities of saying several things which confirmed bis opinions, 
he was pleased to allow that he had the appearance of an ingenious young 
man. When his beverage was finished, he desired him to speak a speech out 
of some play, which ‘being done, he remarked that he had never in his life 
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heard a young spouter speak naturally, and therefore he was not Surprised that 
Holcroft did not: but as he seemed tractable, and willing to learn, if he would 
call again on the morrow, he would hear and answer him farther. 

After leaving Macklin, Holcroft repaired to Foote on a similar 
errand. His interview with the wit, gave him much more satis- 
faction than that he had with Macklin, but still without procuring 
him what he sought. However, on the following day he revisited 
the stage Nestor, was engaged by him at 30s. per week, and or- 
dered to repair to Dublin immediately. To Dublin he accordingly 
proceeded ; but here fresh disappointments awaited him, and after 
remaining in Ireland five months, and enduring innumerable mor- 
tifications from the petty tyrants of the Theatre, he embarked at 
Parkgate, on board a packet, to return to England. His usual 
ill-luck attended him; the vessel was becalmed. The ignorant 
and bigoted mariners attributed this to their having a ** profane 
stage-player” on board; and he very narrowly escaped sharing the 


fate of Jonah. He now joined a strolling company at Hereford," 


of which Roger Kemble was the manager.—An anecdote here oc- 
curs, which we cannot refrain from transcribing. The present 
exalted situation of the subject of it, compared with that in which 
she was placed at the time the incident occurred, adds another to 
the already innumerable instances on record, of the caprice and 
mutability of Madam Fortune. 


** The company, of which old Mr. Kemble was the manager, was more re- 
spectable than many other companies of strolling players; but it was not in 


s0 flourishing a condition as to place the manager beyond the reach of the im- 
mediate smiles or frowns of fortune. Of this, the following anecdote may be 


cited as an instance :—A benefit had been fixed for some of the family, in 
which Miss Kemble, then a little girl, was to come forward in some part, as 
& juvenile prodigy. The taste of the audience was not, it seems, so accom- 
modating as in the present day, and the extreme youth of the performer dis- 
posed the gallery to noise and uproar instead of admiration. Their turbulent 
dissatisfaction quite disconcerted the child, and she was retiring bashfully 
from the stage, when her mother, who was a woman of a high spirit, and 
alarmed for the success of her little actress, came forward, and leading the 
child to the front of the house, made her repeat the fable of the Boys and the 
Frogs, which entirely tu:ned the tide of popular opinion in her favour. What 
must the feelings of the same mother have been, when this child (afterwards 
Mrs. Siddons) became the admiration of the whole kingdom, the first seeing 
of whom was an event in every person's life never to be forgotten!” 
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Mr. Holcroft remained, for seven years, attached to various 
strolling companies in the north of England, and, during this 
time, appears to have undergone many harassing privations and 
hardships. Seeing no probability of improving his circumstances 
by this miserable occupation, he resolved upon once more trying 
his fortune in the metropolis, where he arrived in 1777, just at 
the time the late Mr. Sheridan had assumed the management of 
Drury-lane Theatre. Mr. Holcroft endeavoured to procure an en- 
gagement at this and at the other house, but his efforts were un- 
attended with success, till having written a farce, called ‘ The 
Crisis,” which Mrs. Sheridan was prevailed upon to read, he ob- 
» tained asituation at Drury-lane, at a salary of 20s. per week.—We 
must here take our leave of him for atime. Next month we shall 
conclude our review of these highly-amusing volumes, and offer a 
few remarks upon their composition and general merits. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Oberon’s Oath: or, The Paladin and the Princess ; a Melo-dramatic Ro- 
mance, in two acts; as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. By 
the late Benjamin Thompson, translator of the German Theatre, and au- 

' thor of several Dramatic Pieces, Poems, &c. With a Biographical Me- 
moir of the Author. London; published for the benefit of the author's 
widow and six children. Miller. 1816. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


3 This piece, as we last manth announced, is ‘published for the 
“) benefit of the author's widow and children, and, on that account, 
» we trust the sale will be extensive. Surely no ane, who feels an 


+> interest in the drama of his country, will omit to contribute some- — 


what towards the support of the relatives of a man, who, if he 
did not add much to the character of that drama by his own 
writings, was, during the whole of his life, an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, and strenuous encourager, of theatric exhibitions, and 
who may literally be said to have died a martyr to the cause. We 
shall feel gratified, if our notice of the work should prove of the 
q slightest assistance in forwarding the benevolent purpose for which 
_#Pit is published, even by causing the sale of a single copy. 
| The drama is preceded by a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
and a List of Subscribers to the work. The Sketch is written with 
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some ability ; but we presume that it is the production of some 
ardent friend of Mr. Thompson, from the manner in which the 
value of his writings is over-rated. Our opinion of the merits of 
“© Oberon’s Oath,” has already been expressed; and we believe 
no one, who peruses the production, will feel much inclined to 
dissent from what we have advanced. The utmost that can be said 
in its favour is, that it is not inferior to the generality of such 
things; cold praise, indeed, but the truth. The author of the 
Sketch, however, pronounces it to be, ‘ a work of genius!” and 
asserts, moreover, that its ill success was owing to ‘‘ an opposi- 
tion, organized, duly marshalled, and properly placed, to tyran- 
nize over the independent judgment of the spectators, (who were 
not sensible of the conspiracy,) to injure the interests of the house, 
and, what was still more barbarous, wanton, and wicked, to de- 
stroy the peace, the health, and the life of the author.”—This is 
mere random assertion, of which we do not believe one word. 
The opposition which the piece experienced, was undoubtedly pre- 
mature and illiberal: but an explanation of such a proceeding, 
may easily be found in the hastiness to condemn, natural to those 
who are placed in judgment, without being capable of forming 
an opinion, and in the pitiful tyranny and injustice which weak 
minds ever delight to exercise upon those who are incapable of de- 
fence. Unfortunately too, many of the constant frequenters of 
the Theatre are personages of this very amiable description. . The 
assertion respecting a conspiracy might have been advanced, with 
quite as much probability and justice in the cases of fifty other 
pieces, which have met with a like uncandid reception. Besides, 
if there be any truth in what the Sketch tells us of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s private character, he was, of all men, the least likely to have 
experienced such persecution. He is described as one, whose 
manners and conversation were ever gentle, innocent, and un- 
offending, and who, as a public writer, never indulged in wanton 
attacks upon private character, or endeavoured, by insinuation or 
ribaldry, to wound the feelings of others. Can it then be credit- 
ed, that such a man weuld ever meet with the brutal and unge- 
nerous treatment which his biographer asserts to have been the 
case? The story carries absurdity on the very face of it— 
—_— — — — * At the first blush, 
A palpable and most transparent lie,” 
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The author of the Sketch lias either advanced a vague assertion, 
the truth of which he is unable to substantiate ; or: he possesses ~ 
proofs of the correctness of what he says ;—if so, we call upon him 
to produce them, in order that the dastardly contrivers of sucha 
conspiracy may receive the punishment they so richly merit.—We 
have said thus much upon the subj«ct, because stories of a similar 
nature and we believe, with just as little foundation in fact, have 
been extremely current of late, and ifsuch fables once gain gene- 
ral belief, we shall be obliged patiently and without opposition to 
endure the performance of whatever trash the Managers may think 
fit to thrust upon us, since no man will venture to express a dis- 
approbation which would subject him to the suspicion of being an 
agent of ‘* a barbarous, wanton, and wicked conspiracy, duly 
organized, marshalled, and placed, to tyrannize over the inde- 
pendent judgment of the spectators ! !” 

The list of Subscribers is pretty long, though we are sorry to see 
that it wants in breddth what it possesses in length. ‘The names of 
most of the performers occur, but it seems that it is on the stage 
as it is every where else also—crescit amor nummi, &c.—the lowest in 
the Theatre have in general been the most bountiful in their con-. 
tributions ; while many of those who are at the summit of the pro- 
fession, and in the receipt of immense salaries, have actually been 
so lavish of their money as to take one copy; that is, they have 
given two shillings for a book which in the ordinary course of pur- 
chase would have cost them half-a-crown ; and this towards the 
relief of the relatives of a man who was universally known by the 
name of the Acror’s Frignp—unparalleled munificence ! 


eee 


Remarks on the Monumental Bust of Shakspeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon: 
with twe Wood-cuts, representing Front and Profile Views of the Bust.— 
London ; published by the Author, April 25, 1816. To accompany a Por- 


trait engraved by William Ward, A. R.A. from a ein by Thomas 
Philips, Esq. R. A. 


How numerous, and at the same time how worthless, are the 
things which bear the name of portraits of Shakspeare. A genu- 
ine resemblance of the bard would be truly a precious and inva- 
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luable acquisition, but unfortunately, of all his ‘‘ true effigies,” 
there are none, the authenticity of which can be securely depend- 
ed upon. That prefixed to the first folio is the only one which 
has any probabilty of resembling Shakspeare, and the claims even 
of this are open to much dispute. 

The monumental bust at Stratford, which was erected under 
the immediate direction and superintendence of the poet's relatives, 
and ata time when his features were fresh in their recollection, is 
evidently of less questionable authority than any of the things 
which have been palmed upon the world as Shakspeare-portraits.— 
There can be little doubt that those who incurred the expense of 
rearing a monument to the poet's memory would be anxious that 
the bust should bear as close a resemblance as possible to his be- 
loved features, and the Essay before us, satisfactorily shews that 
the art of sculpture in England had at that period arrived at a 
sufficient degree of perfection, to insure the production of a 
correct likeness. It appears strange therefore that no attempt 
has heretofore been made to present the public with a minute 
and well-executed copy of what Langbaine pronounced to be 
Shakspeare's ‘‘ true effigies.” Various engravings have indeed 
appeared, purporting to give exact representations of the Bust, 
but most of those are executed in the vilest manner, and none 
are perfectly correct copies. The admirers of Shakspeare are 
therefore deeply indebted to Mr. Britton for the admirable en- 


graving which the Ecsay before us is intended to illustrate; it 
was executed under his immediate inspection, and is a most per- 


fect resemblance of the original. The ‘ Essay,” and ‘Portrait’ 
were delivered to the subscribers on the 23d of April last, the 
day which campleted the second centenary of years from the 
poet’s death.* In a pecuniary point of view Mr. Britton will 
not probably have much reason to felicitate himself on the 
task he has performed ; but he has deserved and will receive 
the thanks and gratitude of all those, whose admiration of the 
poet of nature is as enthusiastic and glowing as his own.— 
The accompanying ‘‘ Essay” is written with much taste, and dis- 








~~ 


* Vide vol. VIII. p. 314. 
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covers an intimate knowledge of the subject upon which it treats. 


It includes two wood-cuts, representing front and profile views 
of the bust. 





A Description of the English Opera-house in the Strand; Erected A. D. 1816. 
Opened for the encouragement of native Talent, and asa School for Eng- 
lish Music, on the'15. June in the same year, under the express sanetion of His 
Majesty. Together with a short account of the first Establishment of the ~ 
English Opera, London: Miller: 1816. 8vo. 1s. 3d. 


This tract will prove a very useful companion to those who are 
about to pay a first visit to the English Opera-house. Without 
its friendly assistance, many “‘ country gentlemen and ladies” whe 
are not very intimate with classic literature, will be doomed to 
remain in perfect ignorance of the meaning of the heathen designs 
which decorate the pannels of the dress boxes, &c. &c. and in 
many other respects it will prove of great service to the Visitor. 


It is we believe drawn up by Mr. Beazely the Architect of the 
Theatre. 


Rebielu of Mustc. 


ae 


The Overture, Songs, Duetts, &c. in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Com- 
posed by H. R. Bishop. Goulding and Co. Sohe Square. 15s. 


The ‘‘ Overture” opens with a sostinuto movement in 4, replete 
with scientific modulations. A spirited Allegro follows; then a 
Cantabile, principally for wind instruments, which terminates in 
a movement dlla Marcia which is worked to a fine Crescendo at 
the close, when the whole strength of the orchestre is brought 
into action, and the climax is very imposing and effective. 

“*By the simplicity.of Venus’ Doves,”’ a most beautiful air, charm- 
ingly sung by Miss Stephens. Nothing can be more expressive 
than thé four last’ bars, where the word “ truly” is repeated, which 
must reach the heart of every lover of simple melody. 
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<€ Oh happy Fair.” We must say with all due submission to Mr. 
Bishop's great talents, that we prefer Shields ‘‘ Loadstars,"’ and 
were very much disappointed that the veteran's beautiful glee was 
not introduced—it would have been more effective than the song 
by Sinclair, and the audience we are sure would have been glad 
to hear it. 

«* Warriors marchon.” Those unacquainted with Miss Stephens’s 
great powers, would scarcely credit that it was the same person 
who sung ‘* By the simplicity of Venus’ Doves,” and this bold and 
difficult composition. Her last double Cadenza with the trumpet 
is a wonderful performance, and gives her a fine opportunity of 
displaying her rich and mellow tones to their full extent. 

There are several other beautiful things in this play, arranged by 
Bishop, from Handel, Cooke, Smith, Arne, and Battishill, but 
we have chiefly noticed the new compositions; the others, like 
pure gold, will always fetch their value, and ever be heard with 
pleasure. 





‘© When thy bosom heaves the sigh,’ Sung by Mr. Braham and Mrs. 
Dickons, in Narensky. Composed by Braham. 2s. Gd. 


We notice this duett, because it has been introduced, by the 
composer and Mrs. Dickons, Mrs. Salmon, and Miss Stephens, 
and always met with great success, but we by no means rank it 
among the best of Mr. B’s compositjons; the transition from B flat 
to C minor in the Allegro is too sudden and unprepared—the 
melody might remain as it is—but the bass ought to have been G 
—with a sharp third &c. &c.—it requires a very flexible voice to 
execute this duett neatly. 


VAUXHALL SONGS, 


We consider these beautiful Gardens among the most prominent 


of the public places of amusement. Our country readers are fond 
of “* Vauxhall Songs.’’ We shall notice them as they are published. 

‘© Oh! say where ha’ ye been a’ day,” sung by Mrs. Bland,is a very 
pretty little ballad—so is another sung by this favourite warbler, 


<« I answer’d no, no, no,” which she gives with a deal of humour, 
and is nightly encored. 
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<« How light is love,” and ‘The warbling Lark,” sung by Miss 
Tunstall, are very superior songs, and exceedingly well sung by 
this young lady. ‘Taste pleasure while you may,’ and “I neer 
will prove unkind to thee,"’ sung by Mr. Collyer, are two very good 
songs ; and last, though not the least, comes our old friend Dignum, 
who sings “ May England be Europe's Bazaar,’ with a deal of 
spirit,and retires anid shouts of applause, after repeating his song, 
which is loudly called for twice every night. | 

The above are the composition of Mr. Parry, and are published at 
Bland and Wellers’, Oxford-street. 











Original Poetry. 


——o 


“¢ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 


sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they shuuld try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.’ 


SOUTHEY. 


—— 


STANZAS. 


Thy sainted soul from earth has flown, 

Nor hast thou left one joy behind ; 
The heart which once I call’d my own,. 

To the cold tomb is now consign’d ;—— 
And all the buds young Hope had cherish’d, 
Untimely nipp'd, with thee have perish'd ! 


Had blooming beauty power to save, 
Thou had’st not press’d th’ untimely bier ; 
Thou hadst escaped an early grave, 
And I been spar’d this bitter tear ; 
For beauty on thy cheek was shining, 
When in death’s arms thou wast reclining ! 


Vou. IX, u 
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And he, who o’er thy peaceful bed 

Hung with fond care, twixt Hope and Fear ;— 
Who pillow'd thy reposing head, 

Ne’er dream'd that Death approach’d so near. 
With joy he hail’d the hectic streak, 


And deem'd health dawn'd upon thy cheek ! 


He little thought Death’s poison'd dart, 
Uufeit, hid pierced thy gentle breast ; 

With joy he clasp'd thee to his heart, 
And every fear was lull’d to vest ; 

He press'd thy lips, which fragrance shed, 

And in that kiss thy spirit’ fled ! 





TO A FRIEND. 


.Oh! do not suppose that my hours 
Are always unclouded and gay ; 

Or that thorns never mix with the flow’rs 
That Fortune has strewed in my way. 

The heart, all its sorrows concealing, 
May revel, when others are near, 

But he must be cold and unfeeling 


Who never has yet dropp'd a tear. 


The world is a changeable ocean, 
And sun-beams and shadows abound— 
Where the waters seem least in commotion, 
The rocks of misfortune are found! 
And man is the pilot, who, steering, 
Of every billow the sport, 
Sees the breath of prosperity veering, 
That promis'd to waft him to port. 


Our hopes are the gales that serenely 
Expand all our sails as we float ; 

Our fears are the whirlwinds, that keenly 
O’erwhelm our poor perishing boat. 
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And reison‘s the beacon, that gives us 
; Its ichr, through life's perilous way ; 
* But folly’s the ray that deceives us, 


And leads our frail vessel astray. 


Our moments of mirth may be many, 

Be Whilst Hope our young fancy beguiles ; 

_ But, believe me, there cannot be any, 

se Whose features are always in smiles. 

The heart may be sad and repining, 
Though smiles on the surface are seen ; 

As a goblet with gems may be shining, 
Though bitter the draught that’s within ! 


“ 


A glittering volume may cover 
A story of sorrow and woe ; 

And night's gayest meteors may hover, 
Thongh dangers lie lurking below ! 

And thus, in the sunshine of gladness, 
The cheek and the eve may be dress‘d ; 

Whilst the clouds of dejection and sadness, 





In secret, o’ershadow the breast! 





4 Bat,h July, 1816. THOMAS, 
1 
RE 
% 
= FASHION. 
a IMITATION OF HORACE. 
es 
‘ Ode Ist. Book 1st.——-Written at Bath. 
sg ‘* Maecenas atuvis edite regibus,” &c. 
B 
a Hail Fashion! gay capricious dame! 


Past ages have rever'd your name, 
a And humbly bent before thee ; 
And belles and beaux, in embryo now, 






Before your magic shrine shall bow, 
And bucks unborn adore thee. 
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How many varied joys delight 

Your subjects morning, noon, .and night, 
And make their moments pleasant ; 

With boots, and military heels, 

Some love to guide their tandem wheels, 
And dash along the Crescent. 


This filled with dreams of pomp and pride, 
Hopes to become a noble bride, 

And scorns plebeian offers ; 
That, proves himself a rogue in grain, 
And toils for ever to obtain, 

Fresh gold to fill his coffers, 


Another shuns the busy throng, 

And seeks for happiness among 
Paternal goods and chattels ; 

He never joins the herd who flock, 

To gaze upon the Pump-room clock, 
And talk of balls and battles. 


The merchant dreads the stormy seas, 
Commends tranquillity and ease, 

"Till brighter beams are shining 3 
Then spreads hic canvas to the wind, 
Trusting in future years to find, 

For canvas bags a lining. 


Some to the York Hotel resort, 

And drown their cares in sparkling Port, 
For recreation seeking; 

There talk of politics and dress— 

At length grown weary of excess, 
Break up—when day is breaking. 


One loves the trumpet’s martia’. note, 
And pants for pantaloons and coat, 
Cut a la regimental ; 
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Buys a barouche and chesnut steeds, 
Plays high—talks low—and never heeds 


. Anxieties parental. 





5 Of Lyric inspiration proud, 
a I envy not the motley crowd— 
Contented with my station ; 
While others dream of Hessian boots, 
bv And choose the most prevailing suits, 
I suit my inclination. 


Careless of sneers and critic rods, 
My Muse shall raise me to the gods, 
Above allearthly evil ; 

I'll neither dress, nor write by rule, 
But be content to play the fool, 
While others play the devil. 





. Bath, June, 1816. THOMAS, 
SONG. 
& The sultry summer sun is ser, 


2 The languid flowers their leaves are closing; 
On many a bough the birds are met, 

Till morn their weary wings reposing: 
Hasten, then, my love, my dear, 
Haste !—thy lover waits tbee here! 


pres P ac 
Paes he i 


All is still at this lone hour, 

Save the distant sheep-bell tink'ling ; 
There's no sound in hall or bow’r, 

Nor light—save those in heav’n twinkling: 
Here I watch, once more to see 


The star, that loveliest shines to me. 
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All around is sweet and fair, 

} On violet beds the moon-beam’s sleeping ; 
i While the wanton midnight air 

i Kisses the tears the rose is weeping ; 

| But Natures charm’s are lost on me, 

ie While sad I watch in vain for thee, 


iq. "Neath yon planet’s vestal ray, 
Many an unseen spirit hovers ; 
Pomp and pride may claim the day, 


! 
} 
| Moon-light hours were made for lovers ; 
; All is sweet, and all is fair, 


Hasten, then, the scene to share. 


| Soft !—1 see a glimmering bright 
\ Round a fairy shadow shedding ; 
| Hark !—I hear a footstep light, 
7. O’er the green turf gently treading. 
h Oh—’'tis she—my Love—my dear— 
q Welcome—welcome—welcome here ! 


om July 17, 1816. | WERTER, 





} -_--- err 
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ft QUIBBLE. 
| Whilst strolling with Tom t’other day through the street, 
Old Testy and Sulky we happen’d to meet ; 
Says Tom, with a sneer, as he saw the rogues pass, 
} I've heard it asserted that ‘ all flesh is grass; ” 
s Yet I boldly aver, what no soul can confute, 
| Those codgers exactly are like decay'd fruit ; 
i ll My pun is but vile, yet it fits to a hair, 
i yi For surely you'll own they're a curst rotten pair. 


DANGLE, Jun, 





a) . TO WORDSWORTH, 
i | On reading his ** Zyrical Ballads.” 
Hi i Worpsworts ! to thee all former Poets bow—- 


tH i Wi The worth of words was never known till now. 
Liat yl July, wlé, R. R. 
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Cheatrical Sugutsition. 


— — — — “* Ea reprehendere conor, 


' & Que gravis Asopus, que doctus Roscius egit.” 
Horace. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE, 


Friday, June 28.—No novelty has been presented at this 
| Theatre sinc our last report. It closed for the season om the 


present evening, when the following address was delivered by 
Mr. Rae :-— 


‘© LapIrs AND GENTLEMEN—The performances of this evening will termi- 

"= nate aseason, throughout which it has been our study to cultivate and pro- 

} mote the legitimate Drama ; and, for the flattering approbation with which 
you have honoured our efforts, we beg to offer our gratetul acknowledgments, 
The successful revivals of ancient authors have been numerous; I may venture 
to say, beyond precedent. Among the novelties presented to you, which, 
with very few exceptions, have met your approbation, one has lately appeared, 

@ the offspring of the sister kingdom, upon which your approbation has be- 

| stowed a success, which will, we hope, animate and encourage the efforts of 
contemporary genius, until the highest tragic honours shall not exclusively — 
belong to our forefathers.—This, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the cheering re- 
trospect of the past; 1 will not detain you by a detailed anticipation of the fu- 

| ture. The time that may elapse before we meet 2gain, sball be employed in 
preparation for your entertainment ; and we shail meet again with the same 
determination to support legitimate taste, native gemus, and the national 
Drama. We may, therefore, venture to hope for the renewal of your kind- 
ness and protection. ‘The Performers, Ladies and Gentlemen, beg to offer 
their sincere thanks for the i:beral protection and patronage with which you 
have honoured them ; a continuance of which, it will be our study to merit, 
and our greatest pride to obtain.---We respectfully bid yon farewell.” 


On a retrospect of the season, we find but little to censure, 

| and much to commend, in the course of management which has 
been pursued. Taste and liberality have, in almost every instance, 
characterised the proceedings of the Committee; and the per- 
formances exhibited, during the past nine months, on the boards 
of Drury, appear to us to have been worthy of its most proud and 
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glorious days. We are convinced, that the general feeling of the 
town, upon this point, is in unison with our own. The present 
Managers have done as much towards raising the character of our 
Drama, as certain of their predecessors had effected towards its 
debasement. 

It is unnecessary to particularize all the new pieces whijch have 
been produced. Of those which probably will never more be 
heard of, we shall forbear to speak; let them repose in peace.— 
Foremost amongst those which contain, within themselves, the 
principles of vitality, must be named ‘** Bertram.” The appear- 
ance of this tragedy was truly an auspicious omen to all those who 
are tenacious of the honour of their national Drama. Its remark- 
able success was a noble victory of sense over absurdity ; and we 
confidently trust, that it was but the fore-runner of many other 
dramas of equal excellence. 

Two admirable farces—‘* Who’s who?” and ‘ What Next?” 
must not be forgotten ; they are very superior to the common 
run of such things, and will doubtless long retain possession of 
the stage. The remaining novelties were of little worth ;— 
«« Where to find a friend,” is gone for.ever, and ‘‘ Accusation,” 
and the ‘‘ Magpie,’ we trust have met with a similar fate, 
though could any thing reconcile us to the introduction of melu- 
drames, the latter piece we think would have had that effect. 

Of the Revivals we can speak in terms of unqualified panegyric. 
No former season presents so rich and glorious a list. Jonson, 
Fletcher, and Massinger have been largely drawn upon, and many 
exquisite compositions, known only to the dramatic student, re- 
stored again to the stage, have again contributed to the instruc- 
tion and amusement of thousands. Nor must the excellent man- 
ner in which the productions of Gay, Farquhar, &c. have been 
brought forward pass without warm and deserved commendation. 

The new performers have been but few. Of these, Miss Nash 
is decidedly the most valuable; we esteem her to be one of the 
greatest ornaments of the company. Mrs. Mardyn has failed to 
maintain the high station she at first assumed, but we scarcely 
think this has arisen from any deficiency of talent; she appears 
to have been kept much in the back-ground of late, but we hope 
next season to see her resume all her original popularity and 
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eminence. Of Miss Somerville we have scarcely seen sufficient to 
enable us to form any decided opinion of~the extent of her 
talents; yet, we think she would succeed in the tenderer he- 
roines—.he Belvidera’s and Monimia’s of the drama ;—this, how- 
ever is mere conjecture. 

We conclute our remarks upon the performances at this house 
with no common emotions of satisfaction. The character of the 
Drama has been upheld, and every encouragement afforded to the 
developement of talent. We.trust the Theatre will long continue 


» to prosper under the auspices of those who at present hold the 
reins of government. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


Saturday, June 29. On the 23th June, 1812, Mrs. Siddons took 
a formal leave of the Stage. The ‘‘ Address’’ which she delivered 
on that occasion contained the following passage; | 


** She, whose lips have poured so long, 

The charmed sorrows of our Shakspeare’s song, 
parting, to return no more 

Is now the mourner she but seemed before, 

Herself subdued, resigns the melting spell, 

And breathes, with swelling heart, a last furewell.” 


When we heard these lines spoken, we little imagined that 
precisely four years after we should behold Mrs. Siddons treading the 
very same boards, and making her obeisance to that public to 
whom she had thus bidden aneternal farewell—yet such has been the 
case, though for the sake of her reputation we could have wis hed 
it had been otherwise. Itis lamentable to see a lady, who, through- 
out the whole of her career, conducted herself with such strict 
propriety that the utmost malice of her enemies could charge no 
fault upon her but that of parsimony, lowering herself at last in 
the public estimation, by the unworthy trickery and contemptible 
subterfuges which have been resorted to to pave the way for her 

‘Teturn’once more to the Stage. On the present evening she played 


Queen Katherine. It was announced in the bills to be * for 
Vou. IX, 1 
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that night "—Mark !—not “* for that night orly “—but “ that 
night "—what despicable quackery ! 

Monday, July 15 —The Theatre closed on the ‘present evening, 
when Mr. Faweett delivered the subjoined address : 


** Ladies and Gentlemen,—The termination of another season calls forth 
another tribute of grateful acknowledgement from the proprietors of this The- 
atre, for the very liberal encouragement you have afforded them through a 
year not. the most favourable for theatricals. Supported by a company whose 
varied talents you so kindly appreciate, the proprietors have been enabled to 
produce both novelties and revivals, with a strength of cast which has ensured 
their attractiun. Miss O’NeILL, in tragedy, has fully sustained the brilliant 
reputation she aequired on her appearance last year ; and her performance in 
comedy seems to promise that she will become the favoured child of Thalia 
as she is of Melpomene. 

** At the desire of our illustrious Princess (who has so graciously condesended 
to patronize the national drama) Mrs. SIDDoNS re-appeared for a few 
nights, and with the radiance of her departing beams illumined the pages of 
our immortal bard. To adorn his master-pieces, to represent the worka of 
SHAKSPEARE in a manner worthy of his surpassing genius, isthe pride and 
boast of this theatre : and it is worthy of remark, that this year, exactly two 
centuries after SHAKSPEARE'S death, one of his most poetic dramas has been 
restored on the Covent-garden stage. 

** Until the second Monday in September, the usual time of re-opening, the 
proprietors most respectfully bid you farewell. 

** The performers, ladies and gentlemen, through me, express their grati- 
tude for your uninterrupted kindness and indulgence ; and we humbly take 
our leave till next season. ” 


The performances at this house during the past season, pre- 
sent a most heterogeneous mixture of excellence and absurdity. 
The former we have never been slow to praise,—the latter we have 
never hesitated to reprobate. Our future practice will be governed 
by precisely the same principles which have hitherto guided 
us<=To distribute our censure and our encomium with the most 
tigid impartiality, and never to be swayed to an unjust severity, 
-or a foolish lenity, by any impulse or consideration whatsoever. 
It has been asserted and re-asserted, ad infinitum, that the harsh- 
ness of our strictures on the management of this theatre, on the 
one hand, has arisen from private pique and resentment ; and that, 
on the other, the different tone with which we have frequently 
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commented upon that of Drury, has equally arisen from inte-- 
rested and mercenery motives. 

Such accusations are, however, so common- place, that they 
are scarcely worth noticing; in our case they are of little mo- 
ment; those who know us, are well aware of the utter falshood 
of such tales, and we reck but little what belief may be placed 
in them by those who know us not. We can, nevertheless, assure 
the propagators of these assertions, that the Editor of this work, 
whatever may have been his deficiencies of judgment or errors of 
Opinion, would esteem himself for ever disgraced, could it be 
shown that he had, in any one instance, advanced an opinion, of 
the truth of which he was not firmly persuaded :—that he never 
in the slightest degree has associated with either actors, managers, 
or dramatists, and can, therefore, have no possible inducement 
to act dishonestly, even though he' were influenced by no other 
consideration; and finally, that as he always has, and always 
will, ‘* praise give where praise is due,” so will he ever unspar- 
ingly apply the lash to those whose follies call for it, undeterred 
and undismayed by clamour which he scorns, and threats which 
he despises. _ 

Let the managers of Covent-garden Theatre adopt a course of 
management opposite to that which they have of late pursued, 
and it will quickly be seen whether we are determined at all 
events to ‘* revile’’ them, or whether we shall not applaud their 
proceedings with as much, or greater warmth, than we have ever 
eulogized those of the rival management. The tone of censure 
which we have in so many instances been compelled to adopt, has 
been to us inexpressibly wearisome, but an irksome task, when 
it becomes a duty, must not be be shrunk from or evaded. 

Of the new productions during the last season, but two claim 
any high degree of praise—‘‘ Guy Mannering,” and “ Adelaide.” 
The former is a very pleasing opera, creditable alike to the author 
and to the Theatre; the latter, we think, was very unjustly con- 
demned, but it was natural that those who had applauded the 
verbiage of Pocock, should disrelish the poetry of Sheil. ‘The 
_Temaining novelties will, in all probability, never more be 
heard of. 

Amongst the Revivals which principally call for consideration, 
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are ‘‘ The Orphan,"’* and ‘* Cymon.” We hope the managers 
will pursue the system to a greater extent next season; we can 
assure them that the introduction of the scenes of Fletcher and 
Ford would be more advantageous to Miss O'Neill's reputation, 
and, we doubt not, more profitable to the theatre, than the revival 
of the mawkish compositions of Hannah More, or the tedious de- . 
clamation of Rowe. 

The strength of the company has been much increased by the 
the accession of C. Kemble and his wife, and Miss Hughes. The 
Managers, with all their faults, it must be admitted, have never 
been backward in affording opportunities to new candidates to 
make trial of their powers; and the selection of Cobham, spite of 
the brutal reception he experienced, shall never pass without 
our praise. Would that amongst the other new performers we had 
not to record Madame Sachi, but as this exhibition was a dis- 
grace which we trust will never be repeated, we shall not dwell 
upon the subject; it is, in truth, a most disgusting one.. 

The fullowing table of the various performances at the two 
Theatres, during the past season, arranged under separate heads, 
and shewing the number of times which the several classes of 
dramatic compositions were repeated at cach, may serve to amuse 
our readers. 


Drury-lane Covent-garden 

(open 218 nights.) (open 234 nights.) 
EE re 
Comedies... OOD asccccsscisvaviasse FW 

Operas ....cecceee- ccecccrccccccccs 46 

BOD ence cveicccescccce, TOD cccocvscsvcsicns «§ OD 

PIRYEP ccccccccccsccccece QDecvccscccccesscccse I 

Melo-drames ..ccccccccce SO cccccccccccccccess 86 





* To obviate any appearance of inconsistency in our opinions, we must 
state that the article which appeared in the Znguisitor respecting the revival 
of this tragedy, was not written by the present Editor. It was the produc- * 
tion of a gentleman for whose judgment we entertain the highest respect, 
though upon this point we differ from him in toto. 


+ Uncer this head we have placed the ‘ Prodigal Son,” ‘* Stranger,” 
** Castle Spectre,” &c, &c, 
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Drury-lane Covent-garden 
(open 218 nights.) (open 234 nights.) 


Spectacles ..ceccesesccee 5 ceccecceceeeeceeee 20 
, cccceadtccdens WO taneccanrscieesete’ 
Pantomideesc.cccccccccecs | BB ccccccveccccosesee OH 
eer eee pnw weenie rer 5 
Rope-dancing sesececsevce OO seseseeveeveres i & 


’ 


Upon the whole we think the cause of common sense and the 
legitimate Drama, has gained strength greatly during the season 
which has just concluded. Melo-drames and rope-dancing, tis 
true, have not yet been banished from the Theatre, but the taste 
for such things is evidently on the decline, and we confidently 
look forward to the day when we shall no longer be obliged to de- 
»_ pend upon our despicable neighbours for our amusements. The 
countenance which Royalty has affurded the English Drama is not — 
among the least cheering signs of the times, and adds redoubled 
confidence to our hopes. We trust, that the future numbers of 
the Inquisitor will prove that these expectations are not fallacious. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Monday, July 1.—This Theatre opened on the present evening. 
The house has been somewhat improved in appearance since last 
season, though we place but little faith in the assertions of the 
newspapers, that it has been newly painted and gilded ; it seems to us | 
that the utmost which has been done consists in the application ‘of 
soap and water to the dirty paint, &c. &c. but we confess we cannot 
speak critically upon the subject. The company, however, is 
most admirable; exclusive of the new recruits, it presents the follows 
ing London performers:—Terry, Barnard, Jones, Tokely, Russell, 
Fawcett, Duruset; Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Gibbs, 
_ Mrs. Egerton, Miss Matthews,-Miss De Camp, Miss M‘Alpine, and 
Miss Carew.—Mr. Megget, who made his first appearance here last 


~ 





+ Under this head we have included ‘ Oberon’s Oath,” ‘* Who wants a 
Wife 2” ** Pitcairn’s Island,”’ ‘ The Jubilee Pageant,” &c. &c. 
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year, is again engayed: he is a performer of great ability. Mr, 
Foote, a sensible speaker, and correct actor, and Miss Taylor, a 
pretty girl, and very respectable actress, both of whom performed 
at this Theatre last season, are likewise engaged. The new re- 
cruits we shall briefly notice in their respective turns.—On the . 
present evening, a Mr. Baker made “ his first appearance on any 
stage," as Sidney in the ‘‘ Man of the World.” He is a tall, slim, 
young man, with a florid complexion, and immense black whisk- 
ers. He performed the part with some judgment, and has since 
appeared in several other characters, to equal advantage. In the 
farce, a Mr. Burton also made his << first appearance on any stage,” 
as Plainway; he is an actor of whom the worst that can be said 
is that we can say little in his praise 

Tuesday, July 2.—A Miss Copeland, from the Dover Theatre, we 

believe, made her “ first appearance in London,” as Lucy in the 
«© Review ;” she is a pretty, little, fair girl, and acts and sings 
with remarkable spirit and ability. She is likely to become popular 
in London. John Lump was performed by a Mr. Crisp fyom Bir- 
mingham ; he is a respectable actor, in the proper, not the com- 
mon, sense of the word We think, however, his Yurkshire dialect 
might have been somewhat better. 

Wednesday, July 3—A Mr. Hudson, from Bath, performed Steady 
in the *‘ Quaker.” He sings badly, and acts worse than he sings.— 
Lubin was played by Mr. Dobbs, from the York Theatre, husband, 
we understand, of the Lady who played Lady Teazle last season at 
Covent-garden. He sings with much taste and sweetness, and 
performed the part very creditably. He is one of the least auk- 
ward vf all the recruits. 

Thursday, July 4.—Sir Robert Bramble, in the ‘* Poor Gentle- 
man,” was played by a Mr. Watkinson, from Newcastle. Of this 
gentleman we can speak in terms of the warmest praise. He is an 
excellent actor in. the line of Munden and Dowton, but were he to 
use less of the former gentleman’s grimace he would please his au- 
dience quite as much. He has, moreover, a habit of looking 
around the house, at the conclusion of a speech, as much as to 
say ‘“‘ What d’ye think of that—ha?” but these defects militate 


little against his general excellence, which is undoubtedly very 
great. , 
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Friday, July 12.—Another candidate for Thespian honours was 
this evening added to the list by the appearance of a Mr. Hamilton 


© as Bertrand, in that outrageous composition ‘ The Foundling of the 
| Forest.” His face and figure are remarkably good, and he played 


the part with great skill, though his appearance was much too 


© youthful. We shall be glad to see him in some character more 


worthy of his powers. 

Monday, July 22.—A new comedy was this evening produced, 
called <* Exit by Mistake.” A rumour that it was. the produc- 
tion of Mr. Jameson, attracted a crowded audience, and seldom 
have we seen an audience more unanimous in their satisfaction and 
applause. ‘The new piece is one of those delightful extravaganzas 


which have nu mercy upon our sides, but keep up an _ incessant 


roar of laughter froin the commencement to the conclusion. 
That never-failing source of merriment, equivoque, is liberally 
made use of, and with excellent effect. The characters, though not 
wholly new to the stage, are drawn with a masterly hand, and the 


- whole piece reflects great credit upon the author, who appears to 








us to be the Drama’s “‘ best hope.” Tokely’s character, we believe, 
is quite new to the stage. It is that of a servant, who after a long 
absence with his master from England, is distressed beyond measure 
on his return at the alterations which he every where meets with, 
and feelingly laments the disappearance of the narrow streets, and 
dirty alleys in which he had passed his youth. This is a character 
which we know well to be perfectly natural, for it has been our 
lot frequently to meet with it. It is but justice to Tokely to say 
that his performance was worthy of his author. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA. 


Saturday, June 15.—All obstructions having been overcome, this 
‘Theatre was opened on the present evening, with ‘* Up all night” 
and the ‘* Boarding-house”’ Previous to the Opera, the follow- 
ing serio-comic address was delivered by Miss Kelly, which far exe . 
cels any Opening Address we ever readin length: — 
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ADDRESS 


ON OPENING THE NEW ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE, JUNE 15, 


Spoken by Miss Kelly. 


Well! here I am at last !—and what’s as true, 

Nor /ess surprising—here—at last, are ‘you. 

Though we do meet, too soon, I fear, to part, 

Yet welcome ! kindly welcome !—from my heart! 
Onr humble edifice triumphant rose, 

In spite of threatening flames, and Patent Foes ; 
The Foes who'd stint your pleasure—but in vain, 
To Covent-garden and to Drury-lane ; 

Who kindly wish to prove, as it appears, 
Monopolizers of your smiles and tears! 

Who love you all so dearly, that they swear 

You shall go no where—it you don’t go there. 

Pray how d’ye like our House? Is’t snug and easy ? 
Upon my life, we’ve done our best to please ye ! 
You all ean Aear and see, 1 hope—Yes all! 

Those are rare virtues of a house that’s small; 

For such, are Actors ever bound to pray ; 

Where you can see the Stage, and hear the play, 
Where you with ease can mark our read faces, 
Without the aid of Glasses, or Grimaces ! 

And each inflexion of the voice is heard, 

Your ears preserved, and our poor lungs are spared! 
To that small stage which here our steps would press, 
Full many an Actor owes his first success ; 

Your cherish’d favourites now on wider stages, 

Here grew beneath your smiles—their noblest wages! 
Extend those smiles, which rear such valued fruits, 
To cheer the labours of our new recruits! 

Support the timid, who from dread may waver, 

And rouse their talents, by your generous favour, 
So may their zeal repay the buon we crave, 

And learn to merit what your kindness gave. 

Ye gods! who reign above in distant wonder-= 

For gods we know you, by your dieadful Thunder== 
Not alWays dreacful tho’—-tho’ loud—beeause 

Here J first blest your Thunders of applause? 


1816. 
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Ye Boxes! say, are you well cramm’d, (¢o the Pit) and you? 
Pray sir, sit close—there’s room enough for two! 
«© The man who has not Musick in himself, 
‘* Is fit, for’’—nothing good, a peevish elf: 
So Shakspeare says—and adds, pray Criticks note him, 


(We must not act him here, but we may quote him) 


Ni Ne oh wes 
oe ae 
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<¢ Let no such man be trusted’”’—such we fear— 


es. 


GE So thuse-that don’t love music—don’t come here. 


Is there a spot through all the varied earth, 
Where nature triumphs in a human birth, 
But yields to music undisputed sway, F 
And owns the magic of her heaven-born lay ? 

‘ Thine! Music thine! to strike with powerful art 
Responsive chords on every feeling heart ! 
To lift the soul on meek Devotion’s prayer, 
To solace sorrow, and to soothe despair ! 
From tisping Infancy to life’s decline, ~ 
In every age, or state, the art divine 
Still claims o’er Man, its soft, yet strong controul, 

> And sways, at will, each passion of the soul! 

Who has not mark’d the Infant's playful smile, 
While some fond Mother’s Song its pains beguile ? 
Its eye! which struggles still to wake, and hear 
The sounds which lull its pangs and charm its ear? 
Who has not mark’d that still reluctant eye, 
Clos’d by the Mother’s plaintive lullaby ! 


The rudest savage of the rudest clime, 
In some wild measure, and discordant rhyme, 
Provoke the mad‘ning dance, or warrior throng, 
And rules man’s passion by the charm of song. 
: The lowest peasant who prepares the soil, 
x With cheerful ditty, half Leguiles his toil! 
And labour done, around his evening blaze, 
Recounts, in song, the deeds of former days— 
So on the deck, the sturdy seaman takes 
His patient watch, and spite of nature, wakes. 
And as the darkling waves around him swell, 
The Helmsman chaunts the cheering sound, ‘ All’s Well,’ 


bad . oan 


But now a noble subject we disclose— 
Behold what misery to 1ausic owes ; 


i eee 


This Isle, so famed where’er our Warrior roam, 
Is scarce less famed for charities at home. 


Vou, IX, | .-.- 
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Of all its noblest mansions—those the chief, 


, Where age, and want, and Sickness, find relief ; 


And vice itself is back to virtue led : 
Of these—the proudest acts by man displayed, 
How few, but draw their funds from music’s aid ? 


Thus Music. ‘* Heavenly Maid!” alike bestows 
Joy in our gladness—comfort in our woes ! 
To her, then, is this modest Temple due : 


Worthy of her—if but approved by you! 





1, hurst, Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Grove, Miss Kelly, and Miss L. Kelly.— 
he The new house is one of the prettiest and most airy structures we 
‘ if ever beheld. In depth and breadth it does not much exceed the 

i old Theatre, but its height is much greater, and it is thereby ren- 


dered exceedingly cool and pleasant. 


Where youth is snatched from crime—the hungry fed, 


Two new performers made their appearance in the first piece. 
A Mr.T. Short, from Dublin, played Young Heartwell. 
is sweet, though of no great compass, and his acting as good as 
that of singers in general. He has subsequently been seen to much 
more advantage.— Peter fell to the lot of Mr. Russell, from Edin- 
burgh, who has frequently been mentioned in the monthly cri- 
tiques of our Edinburgh correspondent. Mr. Russell appears, at 
present, to play with more spirit than ability. He is generally in 
a great bustle, but it is bustle unsupported by humour, and un. 
pleasing from its excess; he, nevertheless, bids fair to become an 
excellent performer. His voice frequently reminds us of Love- 
grove’s, and, in its higher tones, of Fawcett’s.—In the farce, we 
were introduced to Mr. Wilkinson, from Norwich, as Spatter- 
dash; Mr. Chatterley, from Bath, as Fidget: and Mrs. Brooke, 
from Manchester, as Fanny. Of these, Mr. Wilkinson is by far 
the best. He appears to possess much humour, blended with 
good judgment, qualities which seldom accompany each other. Mr. 
d Chatterley is not without merit, and, we fear, not without some 
{ small share of conceit ; there is much room for improvement in 
4 his acting. Mrs. Brooke is very bed; nothing can well be worse. 
{ Mr. Arnold has not collected a very admirable. company. Of our 
| London friends we find only Bartley, Wrench, Gattie, Broad- 
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Wednesday, June 19.—A Mr. Short, from Dublin, (brother to 
the gentleman who plaved Young Heartwell,) appe ied this evening 
in Macheatn. What we have said of his brother is exactly appli- 
cabie to himself, aad it is therefore needless to repeat it. Filch 
was plaved by Mir. Lancaster, from Newcastle. He is a mere auto- 
maton.— Mrs. W. Penson, from Edinburgh, appeared in Lucy, 
and performed it to the life. 

Monday, July 1.—A kind of dramatic resurrection took place 
this evening, in the return of Mr. Horn to the stage, as the Se- 
raskier Most of our readers probably will recollect this gentle- 
man, who performed here some few years since. His voice, at 
that time, though rather sweet, was extremely feeble, and his 
acting remarkably tame and insipid; he now, however, seems 
destined to hold a foremost rank among our vocal performers. 
His voice, during his retirement, has increased wonderfully in 
strength and compass, and the various songs allotted to the cha- 
racter were executed in the finest manner. His acting is also cone 
siderably improved, and he is by far the greatest attraction in the 
vocal line this Theatre presents. 

Tuesday, July 2—An operatta, called, ‘* Is he Jealous?” was 
this evening produced. It isa translation from the French by Mr. 
Beazely, and a most entertaining little thing it is. We have seen 
nothing, fur a long time, which has pleased us so much. It was 
admirably performed. Mrs Chatterley, wife of the gentleman who 
lately appearea here as Fidget, made her débdt in this piece. We 
envy Mr. C. his wife amazingly. She is a charming woman, with 
a face full of smiles and dimples. She moreover possesses consi- 
derable ability as an actress. 

Saturday, July 13.—A Miss Merry, pupil of Mr. T. Welch, 
made her déb:t as Mandane. ‘This lady possesses a very sweet and 
pleasing voice, and executed the several songs with taste and 
skill. This is saying quite as much in her praise as we feel war- 
ranted todo. The exaggerated and paid-for accounts of her powers, 
which have appeared in the papers, are truly absurd, and calcu- 
lated to do her irreparable injury. They who go to the Theatre 
expecting to see the prodigy these fictions announce, will be mi- 
“serably disappointed, 
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Saturday, July 20:—A farce, translated from the French, mace a 
its appearance, called, ‘“‘ A Man in Mourning for himself.” It 7 
was but a poor thing, and met with an indifferent reception—  @ 
Herring, as a servant, dressed to imitate a fop, alone saved it a" 

from damnation. 
af 
ae 
4 
Memoranda Dramatica. 
“* Forsan et hac olim meminisse juvabit.”’ VIRGIL. 
RIB 
LIST OF PLAYS. : 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. a” 
1816. 7% 
June 27, Isabella ; Killing no Murder. ie 
—— 28, As you Like it; Rival Soldiers; Blind Boy. (Benefit of Miss Booth.) i 
w—— 39. King Henry VIII. (Wolsey, first time, Young; Katharine, Mrs. ty 
Siddons) John of Paris. Benefit of the Theatrical Fund. : 
July 1, Romeo and Juliet ; Timour the Tartar. By most special Desire. 
——- 2, Education; Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Benefit of Mr. Brandon. 
— 3. Jealous Wife; Love, Law, and Physic. 
—— 4, School of Keform; A Musical Melange; Harlequin’s Olio. Benefit : 
of Miss Matthews and Mr. Grimaldi. 
—— 5, Lord of the Manor; a Pas Seul by Miss S, Shotter; Magpie or the 4 
Maid ? , 
—- 6, Man cf the World; The Sleep-Walker. * 
— 8, Artaxerxes; Killing no Murder; Blue Beard. ae 


—— 9, Cymbeline; Rival Soldiers; Forty Thieves; (Morgiana, first time, 
Miss Foote.) Benefit of Miss Foote. 

—— 10, Exile; Day afier the Wedding; Cymon. Benefit of Mrs, Faucit 
and Mr. Claremont. 

-—11, Guy Mannering ; Rival Soldiers ; Miller and his Men. Benefit of 

© Mr. Ware. 

o— 12, School uf Reform; Songs; La Perouse. By particular Desire. 

—— 13, Mei:chant of Venice ; Farmer. 

—— 15, Artaxerxes; Sleep-Walker; Blue Beard, By most special Desire— 
and the last Night of the Season, 
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IRISH DRAMA. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

Observing that your pages have latterly been totally silent on 
the subject of Theatricals on this side of the water, I have been led 
to supply that deficiency by offering you the following remarks, in 
the hope that the information they contain, may prove acceptable 
to your readers:— j 

Our Dramatic Establishment here cannot justly boast of that 
pre-eminence over the other provincial Theatres of the realm, 
which Dublin, the second city in the empire, both for rank and 

population, (the seat also of a vice-regal court,) might be ex- 
pected to possess. Of tragedians, both male and female, we are 
entirely destitute. Our comic force is respectable, but far from 
complete ; and the main strength of the company consists in the 
corps operatique. I believe, Sir, that this is exactly the reverse of 
what it ought to be; some wag, perhaps, will say, it is quite a la 
mode. du pays !—and, indeed, it must be confessed to be no bad 
specimen of blundering absurdity ; although its cause might, I 
think, be traced to a less amiable origin than that from which 
Paddy’s blunders generally arise—such an inquiry is, however, fo- 
reign to my present purpose. : 

The Crow-street company ‘consists, at present, of about five- 
and-thirty performers; among whom, as I mentioned before, we 
have not (eheu nefus !) a single tragedian, either male or female.— 
In the last season, and in the early part of the present, we had a 

Mr. Huntly, a tragic actor, of considerable merit, who was rising 
here rapidly into eminence ; but he happened to come in contact 
with the manager in a tender point,* and although he had jus- 
tice on his side, backed by the unanimous testimony of the public, 
expressed in every possible way in his favour, yet he found himself 





—y 


* Amoney question, about the terms of a benefit, 
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unable to bear up against the powerful pressure of the managerial _ 


influence, which ultimately crushed him, poor man! and the pub- 
lic were thereby deprived of the services of a most deserving and 
favourite actor, while he, by an undue exercise of authority, was 
forced to abandon a situation which promised him inmunediate 
comfort, and ultimate tnaependence, 

Having thus disposed of the tragic part of our company, I now 
come to that portion of it which ranges itselt under the banners 
of Thalia.—At the head of these is Mr. Fullam, a veteran actor, 
whose na:ne, Lam sure, cannot be unknown to you; and, with 
his name, his merit must of course be coupled. He is, indeed, a 
comedian of very considerable talent. I do not hesitate toe say, 
that he combines the excellencies of Munden and Dowton in so 
great a degree, that, admitting him individually to be’somewhat 
inferior to either, he is colicctively superior to both; I mean to 
say, that he supports a range of characters in the lines of these 
two gentlemen, in a manner which neither of them could do, 
though both, in some characters, undoubtedly surpass him.— 
Next to him ranks Mr. Williams, who, in many characters, de- 
serves much praise. His forte is the expression of bluff honesty. 
and plain downright sincerity, with a mixture of humour, whieh, 
though not of the richest vein, has the merit of chastity and ori- 
rinality—in these days of imitation and buffoonery, no mean com- 
mendation.—Our farmers, country boys, booby servants. e¢ id 
genus omne, are represented by Mr, Johnson (commonly called 
Yorkshire Johnson) ; and, setting Emery and Knight aside, I 
know not where they could find a better representative. —Mr. Far- 
ren has, four many seasons, been our leader in genteel comedy, 
and really possesses many of the requisites for the situation; but 
this department has lately acquired an accession of strength in 
Mr. Caldwell, from Liverpool, who, as far as we have yet had an 
opportunity of judging, (for he has been kept quite in the back- 
ground,) appeais to possess talents of a very superior order, 
which, if fair opportunities be given for their display, will put 
Mr. Farren’s asserted claiins to superiority to a very trying proof — 


Of Mr. William Farren, our stage manager, I am at a loss what 


to say. Having in his hands the entire control of the allotment 
(or, as it is technically styled, the cast) of characters, he has 
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© chosen so many to himself, and of so varied a hue, that he may 
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be considered as a sort of dramatic camelion, or rather a Proteus, 


© whom it is no easy matter to lay hold of, so as to bring hin to 


the test of criticism. I shall, therefore, merely say, that if he 


would confine himself to such parts as Lord Ogledy, Vortex, Sir 


» Peter Teazle, &c. his entrance would always be witnessed with 


satisfaction, and his departure with regret; but when he assumes 
the characters of vulgar comedy (such as sailors, coblers, and sa 
forth, or, worse than all, attempts comic singing) his abortive 
effurts excite only derision, pity, and disgust.—Mr. N. Jones is a 
comedian long known on these boards, and very respectable in 
many characters, such as Sulky, in the ‘* Road to Ruin,” Hum- 
phry, in the * Poor Gentleman,” &c. He is, moreover, a most 
excellent Frenchman; perhaps the best on the stage, if we except 
Wewitzer.—Our chief singer is Mr. Phillips, whose merits are too 
generally Known to require analysis; he is, most deservedly, a 
distinguished favourite.—Mr. Hodson, our second singer, pos 
sesses rather a weak voice, but makes ample amends by evincing 
a degree of taste and judgment rarely to be met with, and which 
marks, in so young aman as Mr. H. a very early and assiduous 
devotion to the science. We have several singers, of minor pre- 
tensions, but of talents far from contemptible: such as Burgess, 
Reid, &c. who, with Phillips and Hodson, and the occasiunal as- 
sistance of Williams and Johnson, whom I mentioned before, make 
the opera department of our establishment very complete. 

I come now to speak of the ladies —Mrs. Edwin’s talents in 
comedy are well known, and have long obtained for her a very 
high and well-grounded reputation; she must, however, Le re- 
quested to remember, that she is not exempt, any more than her 
fellow-mortals, from the assaults of ‘* time,” that dire female foe ! 
In short, she should call to mind that she does not grow younger, 
and that there is a certain description of characters, in which, 
though twenty years ago she shone “a peerless queen,” yet it 
would now be prudent and wise for her to resign to her more 
youthful associates, Her lamentable failuic in Annette, in “« The 
Maid and the Magpie,” is a strong instance of the necessity of her 
attending to this friendly hint.—Miss Griglietti, our principal 

singer, unites a rich, mellow, and powerful voice to a perfect 
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knowledge of music ; and when [I add, that her style of acting, 
even if unsupported by her musical talents, would be deemed re- 
spectable, you must conclude, that she is an acquisition of no or- 
dinary value.— Mrs. Bellchambers, with less claim to popular favour 
than Miss Griglietti, is scarcely less a favourite; her powers of 
voice are certainly much inferior, but still of considerable extent ; 
and her interesting appearance, and unassuming manners, de- 
mand and obtain for her every encouragement.—Miss Johnson 
is a pretty singer, and a comely girl, but intolerably aukward,— 
Miss Ruck (niece of the late comedian of that name) is a young 
actress, whose talents in juvenile characters, whether lively or 
serious, are of the first order. She also supports second-rate cha- 
racters in operas with considerable success. She is very young, 
but displays accomplishments, both of mind and person, that 
would do honour to more mature years; and gives goodly pro- 
mise, that, ‘‘ when mellowd by the stealing hours of time,” she 
will hold a very distinguished rank among the daughters of Thes- 
pis-—Mrs. Lazenby (sister of Mrs. Orger, of Drury-lane) is a trea- 
sure in bustling chamber-maids, country girls, and vulgar fine 
ladies. 

I should trespass too much on your time, and the patience of 
your readers, to pursue the account of the company any farther ; 


for though many remain behind, they may all be classed in one 
sweeping clause— 


** O’er all the rest, an undistinguish’d crew, 
Her wing of deepest shade oblivion drew.” 

In my future communications, having now introduced you to 
our corps dramatique, 1 shall endeavour to illustrate the truth of 
the foregoing remarks by examples as they occur—and will not 
fail to inform you, from time to time, of whatever changes take 
place in the personages and arrangements of the establishment. 


I am, &e. 
Dublin, July 10, 18{6. 


CASSIUS. 
P.S. In glancing over what I have written, I must qualify the 
complaint I have made, as to the paucity of tragedians, by saying, 
that Mr. William M‘Cready has played a few serious characters in 
the course of the season ; but although I concur most heartily in 
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the general suffrage of favour ‘which that gentleman’s talents 
have obtained, I could not include him in an account of the 
members of the company, for he only appeared among us as a 
bird of passage, and has long since taken wing. 
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PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


BATH THEATRE. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


Never having seen an account of the Bath Theatricals in your 

magazine, I shall for once assume the office of Theatrical Inquisi- 
tor, and endeavour to supply the deficiency. The house is large, 
and the decorations elegant. ‘The prevailing hues are light green 
and salmon colour, and the ceiling is ornamented with some 
beautiful paintings, formerly the property of a nobleman. The 
Theatre has been very badly attended this year, except during the 
occasional visits of London performers, but this is not to be 
wondered at, as the company, with few exceptions, is far below 
mediocrity ; the fixed stars are mostly so dim, that our Theatri- 
cal hemisphere would nearly be in total darkness, were it not oc- 
casionally illumined by a metropolitan planet. During the season 
we have been visited by Conway, Young, Dowton, Mathews, Sin- 
clair, M‘Cready, Mrs. C. Kemble, Mrs. Alsop, Miss Hughes, 
and Mrs. Mardyn.—M‘Cready, was a great favourite here; he is 
an excellent performer, and I am as'oni-hed that he is not en- 
gayved in London. The versatility of his talents will be seen 
by the following list of his principal characters—Romeo, 
Benedict, Luke, Belcour, Richard the Second, Don Felix, Earl of 
Essex, Sir Charles Racket, and Othello; the latter character he 
performs most admirably. During his engagement the managers 
revived Jephson’s play of ‘ Julia; or, The Italian Lover,” in 
which he performed Montivoli. 


Mr Bengough is at present our principal tragedian, and, in. 
Vou. 1X, L 
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my opinion, merely from want of a better; but as I hear he is 
engaged at Drury-lane, I conclude I have been blind to his 
merits. Mrs. Weston, formerly of Covent-garden, is the Lady Mac- 
beth of the Theatre ; she possesses a fine face and figure, and a 
good voice, and were her action less redundant, she would be an 
excellent actress. Woulds is an admirable comic singer, and is 
quite at. home in country boys, but he has an unpleasant voice.— 
Mr. Ward is a very respectable performer, but the managers seem 
to keep him in the back-ground. We have lost many of our fa- 
vourites this season, particularly Miss Nash, Mrs. Shaw, (late 
Miss Rennel) Mr. Warde, and Mr. and Mrs, Chatterly ; the seces- 
sion of the two latter, who I see are engaged at the Lyceum, is a 
great loss to us; they were both of them excellent performers, 
and will doubtless succeed in London. 

Many of the new pieces have been brought out, amongst the 
rest ‘‘ The Maid and the Magpie,” ‘* Portfolio,” ‘‘ Bobinet the 
Bandit,” “‘ Chip of the old Block,” “‘ What Next?” and ‘* Who’s 
Who?” ~ 

The Theatre closed on Friday, the 12th instant, with a full 
house for the benefit of Mr. Kean, who has been performing here 
during the race-week. In the course of his visit he has played 
Richard, Sir Giles, Hamlet, Othello, Sforza. and Luke ; his per- 
formance of Sir Giles gave so much satisfaction, that he repeated 
it on his benefit-night ; throughout every scene he was received 
with unbounded applause, and in the last act, where he is carried 
off in the arms of his servants, the audience would not suffer the 
play to proceed, and after several ineffectual attempts on the part 
of the other performers to conclude the scene, they one by one 
retreated from the stage, and the curtain fell. 

Bath July 14, 1816. PAUL BREVIS. 
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SUNDERLAND THEATRE. 


After a season of sixty-seven nights, our Theatre closed on the 
26 of April with “Guy Mannering,” and the ‘ Forty Thieves,” 
for the benefit of Mrs. Faulkner :—The success, owing to the de- 
pressed state of trade, has been mediocre, but not to the manager's 
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loss on the balance :—Every piece brought out in London, up to 
the close of the season, has been produced for the amusement of 
the Sunderlanders, with no want of expense in decoration.—Since 
the commencement of the season a Mr. Malvile and a Mr. Hervey 
have joined the con. pany; the former in the heavy line, but of no 
merit; the a alatter singer, with a good voice. Mr. Incledon, Mr. 
Collyer, and Master Taylor, have warbled forth to the great satis- 
faction of good houses, Mr. Incledon, 1 cannot refrain from 
saying, is deeply on the wane.—Mr. De Camp and Mrs. M‘Gibbon 








have also favoured the town by playing each for a friend’s night. 
The following is a correct list of the amount and performances 
on the benefit-nights :— 


Mr. Faulkner.—Charles the Bold and Portfolio .......0esseceaseevees £70 
Messrs. Yarnold and Waters.—Elia Rosenberg and My Spouse and I1......17 
Mr. Jetfersun, (scene painter).—Farmer’s Wife and Follies of a Day ...... 16 


Miss Biand.—Fontainbleau and Three andthe Deuce ........ POTTT ETE TS | 
Mr. Holmes.—Merchant of Venice and Devil’s Bridge ...... .0++ 0000000516 
Mr. Hill.—Speed the Plough and What Next ..........005 TeTTT ere rere & | 


Mr. and Mrs. Rayner.—Love and Laurel and Catch Him Who Can ......57 
Miss Du'taillis.—Venice Preserved and Lock and Key ......e+0eeeeee0+14 
Mr. Incledon.—Enylish Fleet and Waterman .........¢0.eeccessececses dl 
Mr. Anderson.—Duke of Milan and a Masquerade..........00ececeseeee TB 
Messrs. Melville and (hesterton.—Bold Stroke for a Husband and Tekeli.. 7 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews.—Man and Wife and Paul and Virginia ..........14 
Mr. Neville.—The Exile and Brazen Bust ...... 2... cscs cceseccccseeeslT 
Mr. Vining and Miss Johannot.—Wandering Boys and Miller and his Men 16 
Miss Morton.—Timour the Vartar and Lord of the Isles ........0.0e000. 2% 
Messrs. Hardcastle and Hunter.—Port Folio, and Farce Writer..........00 
Mrs. Faulkner.—Guy Mannering and Forty Thieves .....+++0e2ee0eeeee069 


Sunderland, May 1, 1816. BOB. 


DOVER THEATRE. 


The Dover Theatre closed on the 25th of March, with the 
highly entertaining performance of Mrs. Mardyn of Drury-lane, 
in the character of Albina Mandeville ;—her beautiful face, and 
great vivacity are sure to delight every audience.—She met with 
considerable patronage in this town, and we wish ber the same 
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at the Deal Theatre, which our manager opened directly on the 
closing of the Dover. " 

The benefits have been in general very good—rs, Taylor's was 
literally an overflow ; she is a very deserving old (Lady, and from 
her long residence amongst us, added to her professional talent, 
claims every indulgence. — 

Miss Fitzhenry still continues a great favourite, and the gallantry 
of the zentlemen, in compliment to her personal charins, ensured a 
capital house at her benefit, on which occasion, her sister appear- 
ed as Amelrosa in the tragedy of ‘* Alfonso,” and gave considera- 
ble promise of future excellence: a couple of gentlemen amateurs 
came forward under the good travelling name of oflicers, and ad- 
ded their assistance to the other attractions of the evening ; but 
whatever pleasure they might themselves experience in strutting 
about in very splendid dresses in the afterpiece of ‘ Lodoiska,” 
they communicated none to the audience by their performance, 
never was any thing so Jame and impotent. 

Miss Copeland improves every day, and is a most valuable acqui- 
sition ; "tis astonishing with what quickness, for so young a girl, 
she seeins to embrace so vast a round of characters, frequently ap- 
pearing in three distinct parts of an evening. ‘To say that her 
performance is finished, would be as injurious to her in the end 
as it would be false ; but to say that she is more then clever for 
her age is merely common justice to her—She sings many of the 
airs of Polly with great propriety and feeling—also of Nora, 
Laura, and several others—the lower notes of her voice are far 
superior to the high ones.—Jn speaking characters she has also 
gained great and deserved credit. 

Mrs. Smith, formerly Miss Davies of Covent-garden Theatre, de- 
served a better remuneration at her benefit than she was doomed 
to receive: her voice is beautiful, her songs in Patrick, (‘<The 
PoorSoldier,”’) cannot be excelled ; and in several other characters 
she has appeared with equal success. She played Captain Mackeath 
for her own night, but with less perfection than usual.— 

Mr, Moxtgomery is still the favourite he so eminently deserves to 
be—** Cato,” has been got up ina very splendid and classical 
manner—and has been performed several times with great success. 
Mr. Montgomery appears in Cato toas much advantage as any thing 
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we have ever seen him in; indeed he is the prop of the whole play. 
He has lately performed Penruddock, Caesario, Reuben Glenroy, 
and King John with’ increased applause.—His judgement is almost 
always correct, and his execution, with few exceptions, ever equals 
his judgement.—His performance is evidently the result of deep 
thought, and you witness the labouring of that thought while 
bringing forth the finished offspring of his mind. Tam, I confess, 
an ardent admirer of this gentleman, and wish him every honour 
his profession can bestow; but he must not be angry if I offer a 
word of advice.—He seeuis to consider himself firmly seated in the 
publi¢ opinion, and risks his reputation sometimes ina very idle 
manner by acting parts that can never tend to his advantage, and 
are equally out of the grasp of his powers.—What could induce him | 
to personify Mrs. Slammerkin in the ‘* Bezyar’s Opera ?"”—'twas vil- 
lainous ! and I hope to see no more of it—it was unworthy of Mr. 
Montgomery to do it, and impolitic in the manager to suffer it. 

Mr. Burton has crept into our good graces daily, and in the sim- 
ple country boys deserves high encomium.—Mr. vote and 
several others have left the company, but their vacant places have 
been most respectably supplied by Mr. Giles, Mr. Welsh, Mr. 
Church, and others of considerable ability.— 


Dover, April 5, 1816 ANON. 
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PLYMOUTH THEATRE. 


On Whit-Monday, June 3d, this Theatre opened for the summer 
season, with the play of ‘ Pizarro,’ and the melo-drame of the 
«* Magpie, or Maid of Palaiseau,” on which occasion Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley, from the York Theatre, and Mr. and Mrs. Yates, from 
the Haymarket, were for the first time introduced to the notice of 
a Plymouth audience. | 

Mr. Stanley, throughout his performance of the part of Alonzo, 
gave no promise of being in any way adapted for the line of busi- 
ness for which he appears to be engaged: and as his dlonzo was 
not a promising piece of acting, he seems determined, as he began 
so to continue, for in every character he has since sustained (all 
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secondary parts) he has given evident proofs of what he is, and 
what (heaven forfend the prediction may be false) he probably 
ever will be. 

Mrs. Stanley, as Cora, established herself in the good opinion of 
the public, which she has since more firmly dune by her personi- 
fication of other parts; for although it cannot be allowed that 
Mrs. S. is as clever, nay, as pretty, an actress as her she succeeds 
(Mrs. Barnes, the Lady who lately played the parts of Juliet and 
Desdemona at Drury-lane Theatre,) yet still it is nought but jus- 
tice to say, that Mrs. S. is very clever aud very pretty, and being 
such,.she will always have the approbation of the Plymouthians. 

Mrs. Yates impressed her auditors with a favourable sense of 
her abilities, as Elvira, and in every part she has since performed 
those abilities have been shewn to a greater advantage, for from 
some cause or other—it may be from her engaging figure, or—it 
must be from her Theatrical talents, certain it is, that Mrs. Y, 
never fails to draw a marked attention whenever she appears—and 
true it isthat Mrs. Y.isa good actress. 

Would that as much could be said in favour of Mr. Yates, but it is 
a woful fact, thatso much cannot. He appeared as Isaac, the Jew, 
in the Farce, to great advantage; at that time he gained, what he 
has since lost, the name of an able actor. Owing to some ar- 
rangements in the Theatre, Mr. Smollett, has been deprived of 
parts (which it must be confessed he played exceedingly well) in 
favour of Mr. Yates, to the injury of Mr. S——, and little to the 
satisfaction of the audience. 

Mr. Sanford, still maintains his fame as a first rate performer, 
and it is not flattering him to say that, he is improved since the 
last season, and richly deserves the high opinion in which he is 
held by the public. 

The remaining part of the Corps dramatique consists of the old 
campany, viz. Messrs. Hughes, Bennett, 4. Bennett, Smollet, Wallis, 
Somers, Williams, and Young; Mesdames Young, Quantrel, and 
Windsor, with a few inferior performers. 

On the whole, the Theatre has received a great acquisition of ta- 
lent in Mrs. S. and Mrs. Y. as, all things considered, they are prefer- 
able to the Ladies that trod these boards last season, but with re- 
gard to the gentlemen, it may well be said 


‘* Ob what a falling off is there.” 
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Perhaps it may not be amiss to ask the Proprietors whether they 
‘can possibly expect to be supported (notwithstanding their hav- 
% ing begun the season with great spirit, in bringing out new pieces 
7 &c.) with such a party of actors (making an exception or two) as 
= they now have ?—let them look round the house, at the rise and 
* fall of the curtain,—their answer must be “‘ ecce signum!!! — 


no! 
Plymouth, June 15. 1816. PETER FIDGET. 





* LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 


: To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor, 


Sir, 


Being in possession of a few leisure moments, and a mind ‘‘i' the 
vein,” having just returned from the Theatre, I now at your re- 
quest, again take up my pen.—By the bye, if it meets with your 


» approbation, I promise to send you regular accounts of the 
Liverpool stage, performances. Actors, &c.—and candidly to tell 
you the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth: and as 
throughout the summer season, we have a constant succession of 
London performers, it may be perhaps, in some sort entertaining 
to your metropolitan readers— | | 
Our Theatre opened on Monday, the 13th. May, with the 
, ** Merchant of Venice,” and, for the first time here, the farce of 
_ Who's who?”’—Our principal performers are Messrs. Vandens 
hoff, Cooper, Brown, Tayleure, Loveday, Davis, Andrews, Por- 
teus, Lacy, Bass, Payne, M*‘Gibbon, Harvey, Doyle, &c.— 
Mesdumes, M‘ Gibbon, Payne, Loreday, Garrick, Moreton, Aldridge, 
Pemberton, and Vandenhoff.—Misses Grant, Greville, and More- 
ton,—-who with no little number of the lower class, certainly 
form a strong, and as Mr. I. P. Kemble has very lately declared, 
the most respectable company out of London, up to ‘the present 
period. | 
Our Stars this season have been Mr. Elliston, Mr. Incledon, 
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Mast:r Taylor, [a pupil of the latter gentleman] and Mr. 
Kemble —-> 

Mr. Elliston made his first appearance here these seven years, on 
Monday. the 26th May, as Rover; since when he has charmed the 
town with his Ranger, Vapid, Tangent, the three Singles, Young 
Wilding, Millamour, and the rest of his routine of characters, in 
which, it is but justice tostate, he was ably supported by our princi- 
pul comedians Messrs. Brown. Tayleure, Loveday, and Doyle, 
Messdames Loveday, and Pemberton, Miss Greville, (late of the 
Havmarket Theatre) and ‘ though last not least” in excellence, 
Miss Grant. 

Mr. Charles Incledon, also, after an absence of seven years, 
made his first appearance here this season, on Wednesday, June 5th, 
in the character of Hawthorn-— His pretty ballad warbling, I 
think, is just as good as ever—he performed but three nights, it 
being expressed, that he was on his way to America, there perhaps 
to lie by the side of the much lamented G. F. Cooke. 

Mr. Payne, Mrs. Garrick, and Mrs. Aldridge, are our chief 
vocal performers. 

Mr. Kemble commenced his “ last engagement,” at this Thea- 
tre, (as it was advertised), on Monday, the 24th June, in Corio- 
lanus—and here, let me in honour of Mr. K. siate, that Liver- 
pool still, in that line of characters, acknowledges him without 
a compeer ; he is a luminary of the first magnitude, which even 
in decay sheds such a light around, as must be acknowledged and 
admired by all.—He has been, throughout his numerous able 
performances, nobly supported by Messrs Couper and Vandenhoff, 
This night the former gentleman's Falconbridge, and Mr. V's Hu- 
bert, were indeed excellent —Mr. Kemble played King John, as usu- 
al, finelv, he seemed newly invigorated, and looked and walked the 
Warrior King. 

Mrs. M‘Gibbon is our principal tragic actress.—I think her su- 
perior to the last—Miss Campbell. ; 

The Theatre is well attended, and in my opinion, still deserves 
the name of the second theatrical town in the kingdom.. 


Liverpool, July 9, 1816. do. Ma 
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